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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE most extraordinary sale we remember was that which took 

place the other day at Christie’s, when certain relics of the late 

J. 5S. Sargent were disposed of. The lots included certain articles 

of furniture and pictures by other persons, but the greater portion 
of the money paid, which amounted to upwards of £200,000, was paid for 
works by Sargent himself. 
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P ; NHE sum would have seemed sufficiently formidable had all 

Sargent’s major works been under the hammer: the large trios of 
ladies on the eighteenth century model, the dashing pencil portraits of the 
eminent and the rich, the oil portraits with which he used annually to 
provoke the critics to comment on his brutal realism, the works in public 
galleries—Cashmere and Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose, Lord Ribblesdale, and 
the Wertheimer series. But none of these was here. There was one 
large early portrait of a lady, and there were a few water colours equal to 
the artist’s best. Beyond these, it would scarcely be fair to use such a 
phrase as “‘ the sweepings of his studio”’; but the collection was certainly a 
collection of oddments. There were sketches of various kinds, a number 
of dashing water-colours of the kind that Sargent used frequently to send 
to exhibitions after he gave up the regular practice of portraiture, some not 
very brilliant heads of War Generals, some studies of architecture (includ- 
ing a very fine one of a classical portico in strong light and shadow), and 
some copies made by Sargent as a student. It mattered not. Whatever it 
was, people with bottomless purses were greedy to have it. One illustration 
may be given. Amongst the copies was one of a Velasquez portrait of 
Balthazar Carlos. It had its interest. It was not a close painstaking copy 
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of the type familiar to frequenters of the public galleries. It was, as it 
were, a portrait of a portrait, done in Sargent’s own manner, very freely 
and (we should imagine) rapidly. Considering Sargent’s reputation and 
the odd critical interest of the thing we should not have been surprised 
had a hundred or two been given for it. But as soon as bidding for it 
started the throttle was opened right out, and there was no pause until 
about {£6,000 was reached. For this sum, at any good general sale at 
Christie’s, a man could buy twenty finished and “ original ’’ works by 
masters whose names will certainly last as long as Sargent’s. For this sum 
a houseful of pleasant old English pictures could be bought. And_ for 
less than this sum a whole exhibition full of pictures by the best of the 
younger moderns could be acquired. 
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E have no wish to underrate the powers of the late Mr. Sargent ; 

but does anybody suppose that these prices do not over-rate him ? 
That he was an exceptional craftsman with brush and pencil nobody with 
eyes or knowledge could deny. He was able to register, with equal 
accuracy, boldness and: fluency, what he saw; he could secure, with 
certainty, the effects he meant to produce. Before some of his water- 
colours, including some of those in the recent sale, one stands amazed 
at his cleverness. There were some of stony Alpine declivities. The 
blue and white rush of the waters, the multi-coloured facets of the 
stones were prodigiously done, in great plastered slabs of paint, completely 
convincing in outline, texture, colour, almost three-dimensional in their 
realism. Yet did they really profoundly satisfy, as a water-colour by De 
Wint or Girtin, Cox or Varley, satisfies ? No: and a clue to the reason is 
supplied by Sargent’s choice of subjects. He lived most of his life in 
England, but the English landscape did not tempt him as a painter. He 
chose rather Alpine or Italian scenes, and particularly Alpine : hard out- 
lines and a crystal air, a minimum of mist and softness and subtlety. We 
do not wish to be misunderstood as suggesting that these subjects are less 
suitable than any others ; we are merely indicating Sargent’s proclivities. 
There was something in him that made him find his greatest pleasure in 
the representation, the realistic representation without gradation or 
“ composition ” or suggestion or mood, of stones lying about by the bed 
of a torrent : hard, sharp, crude. And when he painted such a subject, or 
indeed any subject, it was surface rather than depth, matter rather than 
spirit, appearance rather than essence, that attracted him. Had Velasquez 
copied a Sargent landscape (which we do not think he would have done) 
we should have preferred Velasquez’s version. Something would have been 
‘added ; when Sargent copied something was taken away. His portraits, 
even his best portraits, usually exhibit the same marvellous brilliance of 
execution, the same ability to seize and record the essential external, the 
same lack of depth. They used to talk about the “ ruthlessness ” with 
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which Sargent exhibited his sitters’ characteristics—incidentally, when- 
ever either painter or writer is generally called “‘ ruthless ” we should begin 
to beware of him. But did it mean penetration ? If a sitter had four fat 
folds in his neck, Sargent certainly gave it to him in the neck ; 1f he had a 
Squint Sargent hit him square between the eyes ; if he had a pendulous 
nose, Sargent pulled it. But did he do more, in reality, than paint human 
beings as he painted stones? and were the essentials on which he fastened 
and which he emphasised always the true essentials? Did _ his 
alleged “ cruelty ” really amount to more than this: that many of his 
although 


sitters because they were} rich, were extremely ugly, and that he gave us their 
as well as being J 


ugliness in full measure, pressed down and running over ? We had not 
the privilege of Mr. Sargent’s acquaintance, but we should say that the 
human heart was a closed book to him. 
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Wi be right or wrong ; many people, much richer than we are, 
obviously differ from us. We can hardly believe that any man, even 
an art-dealer or an American collector, who is at all competent to judge, 
seriously supposes that Sargent is in the first rank of painters, or even of 
modern painters. For ourselves, if anybody gave us a Sargent (which we 
hope somebody will) we should, at present prices, sell it at once. What then 
accounted for this furore of competition for his works which made the 
evening papers give prominence, headlines and adjectives to a Christie’s 
sale for all the world as if it were a really disgusting divorce case? 'The only 
supposition we can make is that the main force of the pressure came from 
America. Sargent’s has been a great name; there are many collectors in 
America who do not need to count their pence ; there are also collectors 
in America who are very public-spirited. They are determined that the 
American galleries shall have their full share of masterpieces ; they are 
particularly determined that America shall make a good show with the 
best that she has produced herself, and Sargent, though born in Italy and 
domiciled in England, was an American. Judging from what some people 
say posterity may decide that he is the “‘ goods ” ; and America had better 
seize every opportunity which arises of getting hold of the goods. There 
are the mechanical and patriotic collectors. There are also the speculative 
collectors, who will certainly be disappointed if they think Sargent’s 
prices are long going to remain where they are now, though they may never 
slump like those of poor Lord Leighton and T. Sidney Cooper, whose 
works were once beyond the reach of any but plutocrats. These must have 
been mobilised in full force. The collectors with real good taste may have 
been present, or represented : a good Sargent is an agreeable thing to 
have. But we cannot help thinking that they must have dropped out of the 
competition early. Who in his senses would pay for a copy by Sargent 
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more than he need pay for any picture except a few by the very greatest 
or by the most fashionable of painters ? 
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EFLECTING on the results of the sale we were rather saddened. 

Sargent is dead, it all presumably does not interest him much. He 
was a generous man to other painters and, had he been consulted, we have 
little doubt but that he would have thought it absurd that all this money 
should be spent on his opuscula when living men of promise are next door 
to starvation. There is still ‘‘ money about ”’ for anything except living 
causes and living, or at least young, men. Plenty of money for the canon- 
ised work of art and for the zsthetic investment which may rise in the 
market ; but hardly any for the talent which is still developing or is still 
not widely recognised. ‘Ten per cent. on the prices paid at the Sargent sale 
would have kept a large number of young painters for a year. Not £6,000 
do they want for a picture, but {5 or {10 or £30. Amongst them are 
promising beginners who will fade out ; others who will sustain a respect- 
able mediocrity ; others who will become the Sargents, and perhaps 
something more, of the next generation. When the best of them have 
struggled through they will have the qualified satisfaction of seeing 
millionaires competing for early works which they sold for nothing. 
It does seem a pity that the thoughts of such collectors are so exclusively 
centred on the dead and the old. Could not a few of them make a vow to 
buy one modern picture (even though it may prove financially a loser) for 
every old picture that they buy ? 
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ies as we were going to press, we removed our offices from Castle 
Court to 229, Strand, a charming seventeenth-century house, close 
to Temple Bar. We shall have something to say about our new premises 
in the October number. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HERE has just been issued a bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
third of a series of bibliographies on Norfolk celebrities reprinted from the 
Reader’s Guide published by the Norwich Public Libraries Committee. 
It is in five sections dealing with the Bibliography, Collected Works, 
enh Works, Extracts, Biography and Criticism, and the price is 4d. (post free 
44d.). 
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< Bees four-hundredth anniversary of Tyndale’s New Testament is being cele- 
brated by the Oxford University Press with an issue in facsimile of the frag- 
mentary Cologne Quarto of 1525 ; this was Tyndale’s first attempt to print the Bible 
in English. The original survives only in the mutilated copy preserved in the British 
Museum and of this there are eight quires, lacking the first leaf. Tyndale was printing 
his edition of three thousand copies at Cologne in the autumn of 1525, when the secret 
was divulged, and he fled to Worms. He took the printed sheets with him and issued 
three thousand copies of the whole New Testament, but no copies of this escaped 
destruction. ‘The present volume includes the text of part of the Sermon on the Mount 
in the six principal versions made between 1535 and 1611, to show the development 
of the English Bible. There is also an introduction by Mr. Alfred Pollard. 
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E have before us the prospectus of the second volume of Ars Typographica, 

which since the first volume has changed editorship ; previously it was only 
possible to issue it as an occasional publication, but now it appears as a quarterly. 
There has been no general study of the invention and progress of printing to appear 
in the last fifty years ; yet almost all the research, on the conclusions of which the 
present-day scholarship is based, has occurred since then, and the findings are 
nowhere available. It is the aim of the journal to fill this gap, to stimulate research in 
the typographical field and to afford a suitable medium for the publication of results. 
It is announced that the amount of material in each issue will be about treble that in 
the numbers of the first volume; further, that each issue will contain a leading article 
which, in book-form, would cost more than the whole number. As issues of the past 
volume are stated to be at a premium, ‘“‘all students of cultural history and lovers of fine 
book-binding” are assured that their money will be both pleasantly and profitably 
spent and that for a subscription of ten dollars a year they may get nearer than is 
usually possible to having the matter both ways. Avs Typographica is published by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, 240, West 40th Street, New York. 
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R. PERCY DEARMER’S public lantern-lectures at King’s College next term 
will be on Fifteenth-Century Italian Art, from Brunelleschi to Botticelli. They 
will begin on October 13th, at 5.30 p.m., and will be continued on the nine following 


_ Tuesdays. 
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T is pleasant to see, in the sixty-eighth annual report of the trustees of the National 

Portrait Gallery, that provision has been made by H.M. Government for an exten- 
sion of the Gallery westward, on part of the site formerly occupied by St. George's 
Barracks. The pictures have for some time been over-crowded, and the sixty-eight 
portraits acquired during the last year would have considerably added to the con- 
gestion. Among these additions are portraits of Queen Elizabeth, by an unknown 
artist, and of John Dryden by Kneller. There has also been purchased a portrait, 
attributed to Anna Carlisle, of Sir Thomas Browne. But the most interesting acquisition 
from a literary point of view is the series of thirteen medallions in plasticene of modern 
writers ; here is surely a rare and intriguing conjunction of sitter and substance. 
The list of names—which includes Mr. Hardy, Professor Housman and Mr. de la 
Mare—makes one eager to see how the subjects have come through ; but as these 
portraits are not to be viewed during the lifetime of the persons represented, and are 
even then to be considered under the ten-years’ rule, we are not likely, and in the 
circumstances positively unwilling, to see them. We can only hope that the date of 
their exhibition will be lengthily held up. 
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MONG recent publications of the Three Mountains Press,a publishing firm 

recently installed in Paris for the publication of works by living English and 
American authors, are Ashe of Rings, by Mary Butts ; A Hurried Man, by Emanuel 
Carnevali; and the Contact Collection of Contemporary Writers, which includes 
twenty stories, poems and essays by some of the firm’s authors. 
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T seems that authors are never so prolific as after their death: yet another book 

by the late Joseph Conrad is to be published. This is the novel, Suspense, 
which was left unfinished at his death. We have grown to regard works published 
posthumously (collaborations or early, discarded attempts) with suspicion ; but in 
this case, if the story, which deals with the Napoleonic period, is at all like that 
other outcome of Conrad’s study of the time, the story in Tales of Hearsay, little 
danger to his reputation seems threatened. The manuscript as Conrad left it 
already contained 90,000 words. Mr. Muirhead Bone has designed a frontispiece 
for the book, which will be published at 7s. 6d. net, on or about September 16th. 
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R. ACKERLEY’S play, The Prisoners of War, the production of which by 

the Three Hundred Club was reviewed in these pages in July, is being put 
on by Mr. Playfair for a regular run at the Playhouse. Mr. F. L. Birch is again 
the producer. 
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XXXTV—MARGARET KENNEDY 


By Powys Evans - 
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POE Weer 


TWO POEMS 


Cymcs Epitaph 


RACE with the sun as he downed 
A I ran at eve-tide, 
Intent who should first gain the ground 
And there hide. 


He beat me by some minutes then, 
But I triumphed anon, 

For when he’d to rise up again 
I stayed on. 


Epitaph on a Pessimist 
(From the French) 
’*M Smith of Stoke, aged sixty-odd, 
[ I’ve lived without a dame 


From youth-time on : and would to God 
My dad had done the same. 


THOMAS HARDY 
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EPIGRAMS ON LONDON STATUES 
On the Albert Memorial 


| Aa teas ren Albert, why this mortal strife 
On thy Memorial twixt Death and Life— 
That all too deathless tinsel round thy head, 
And round thy feet those all too lifeless dead ? 


On the Statues in the Otctoria Embankment 


Gardens 
(Charing Cross to Somerset House) 


T WHO must pass you day by day 

As through your garden-walks I stray, 
Salute the men you represent, 

But gaze at you in wonderment. 


Robert Burns 
(‘In the act of composing ’’) 


ROBDINGNAGIAN Bobbie Burns, 
On his broken stump of tree 
Ponderously uneasy turns— 
Composing, say the L.C.C. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bt. 


It seems the sculptor set out to extol 

The virtues of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s soul, 

But, failing to reveal them in his face, 

Has carved (and named) them round the statue’s base. 


obert ‘Ratkes 
(Founder of Sunday Schools). 


r i \HIS sombre statue of the good old Raikes 
A useful comment for our progress makes— 
Virtue is dull, vice gay, yet we must aim 
At putting on his nature, not his name. 
3N 
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Sir Arthur Sullivan 


(A bronze figure of Grief leaning against the high pedestal). 


ORROWING nymph, oh why display 
Your beauty in such disarray ? 

Is it decent, is it just 

To so conventional a bust ? 


Postscript 
(The Arrival of Eros, May, 1925). 


HAT is Eros doing here ? 
With his bow of silver fire, 
Light foot, mischief, heart’s desire— 
Que fait-il dans cette galere ? 


GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


TWO POEMS 
Birthday Gufts 


er HAT will you have for your birthday ? ” 
W Said the woman by the charcoal fire ; 
‘* A dappled foal, or a little white dog, 
Or the largest horse in the shire ? 


“What will you choose, little lady ? ” 
Said the woman, heating her pan : 

‘* A slim white swan, or a crimson rose, 
A kitten, or a little black man ? 


“What will you have for your birthday ? 
Brown birds of lovely note, 
Or a peacock with a hundred eyes 
And no tune in his throat ? 


“What will you have, little lady ? 
A county with its herds ? 
Or will you ride the summer sky 
In a coach of ladybirds ? ” 


“I do not choose a little white dog,” 

Said Anne : “‘ I want no herds : 

Or a peacock with a hundred eyes, 
Or a coach of ladybirds. — 
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“IT do not want a slim white swan, 
Or a rose,” said Lady Anne : 

“ But I would like your charcoal fire, 
Your ladle, and rusted pan ! 


“There in the shimmer of the drifting smoke 
I see what I desire.” 
But the lady had floated into the leaves 
With the blue mist of the fire. 


Dan and ‘foan 


N grains that leave the harrow 
They say that worlds are hid, 
And others from the heaven 
Wink down with lifted lid : 
Above our narrow rafter 
Another roof is spread, 
The home of every feeling, 
They say, and every head. 
Yet for so many marvels 
What thought have Dan and Joan? 
Sitting beneath the haycock 
In silence and alone, 
Among so many marvels 
They rest content with one. 


HERBERT ASQUITH 


TWO POEMS 
Last Words 


AY, nay, nay. 
There is nothing to say. 
I pray 


From this day 
Go away. 


I beseech. 

You, of all, cannot teach, 
Nor I preach 

Things past reach 

Of us each. 
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Let it end. 

We can make no amend. 
God forfend 

I depend 

On a friend, 


I grow wise. 

I think no love denies ; 
And your eyes 

Still devise 

Lies. Lies, lies. 


O, go away. 

Leave me now. But yet,—stay. 
Nay ! Nay, 

You betray. 

Go away. 


Song of New London 


EHOLD, I saw the sun to-day ! 
Where Regent Street was pulled away 
And buildings tumbled to the earth, 

There shone the sun in all his girth, 

A glowing tumult mid the skies ; 

And I was lost in thick surprise, 


For only yesterday I found 

From Piccadilly, homeward bound, 
A group of trees, a copse, a wood, 
Where late a mighty mansion stood, 
Filling the spaces of the air 

And glorifying Berkeley Square. 


I saw them tranquilly amazed 
London had not been sooner razed 
And all its roofs knocked off, to show 
The beauty underneath does grow, _ 
The loveliness that could be reared 
When this dull town had disappeared. 


Opening from each transfigured street 
Delicate vistas, long discreet, 

Entice the sense, draw on the mind. 
Perfected planning now I find 

And beauty primitive and crude 

In London propped and piled and strewed. 
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And as with vivid eyes I wend, 
Glimpsing at every corner’s bend 
The clouds that I have never seen 
And grass I had forgot was green, 
I think how lavishly our greed 
Divorces wisdom from our need. 


For now, till brick on brick devours, 
We’ve skies as windows, trees as towers, 
And freed from tyranny of slates, 

The hinged clouds are London’s gates : 
Think, then, how beautiful would be 
The town, were there no town to see. 


Let us pull London down and stand 

Once more ’neath skies, and walk on land ! 
Let us pull London down and make 

A place to keep the soul awake, 

Destroy the city and forget 

A new one in its room to set ! 


Th’ invading sun, beseiging trees, 
Would purge the town of all disease. 
Fireless and bedless, Bloomsbury cats 
Would kill each other on Thames’ flats, 
And all the mice of Mount Street flock 
To drown in cages of baroque— 


How blesséd then would be our lives !— 
Our women-folk we’d house in hives ; 
Tree-tops would do for Parliament, 

And deans in caves be resident ; 

While only inns and churches show 
Where London littered, long ago. 


ROBERT HERRING 


Rio de Fanetro 


T seemed to me as we slowly crept up the bay 
[== the pilot had lost his course, and steered the ship 
Into no earthly harbour, but back through time 
To some old city of legend, where the oars dip 
Lazily in the water, heedless of bent, : 
And the stars are not other planets, but mere twinkles 
Set in the dome of silence, that we went _ 
Daringly into magic lands in wonderment. 
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And it seemed to me that the domes and turrets were never,built 
Laboriously, one by one, but that some god 
With a wave of his hand, or a cry, or a turn of his sword-hilt 
Had called them to be, and left them there in the dusk. 

And there was a silence too frail for the laments of mankind 
As though it were made by the angels holding their breath 
And sea-birds, pausing to gaze, and boats on the drift ; 

A tremulous silence waiting for some screaming death. 


And not till I stepped to the shore, touched the trees, heard the hoofs 
of a horse, 

Spoke to fair folk in the avenue, royal with light, 

Was I sure that the pilot had never forgotten his course 

And taken us back through time to some perilous land 

Of mermen and magi, and little brown witches of night 

And golden-roofed palaces, rising like jewels in the sand. 


RUPERT CROFT COOKE 


An Elegy 


R.E.W. GERMAN EasT AFRICA, 1916 


BOVE your grave the jungle-folk in the moonlight 
AS Go velvet-footed, whither no eye can see ; 
The butterflies of crimson spin through the noonlight, 
Painting for God your delicate memory. 


No voice of man re-echoes down at the landing ; 
The flat smooth river waters bring with their sigh 

The peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
And need I break their melody of Good-bye ? 


But what I see is three of us once together, 
The stones of the beach underfoot and a sky all grey, 
With the South-west wind giving promise of dirty weather, 
As the white-lipped tide comes galloping up the bay. 


E. J. MARTIN 
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THREE POEMS 
The F. lower-Gatherers 


HERE a brook with lisping tongue 
Through the lonelier meadows sung, 
And woodnotes mingled silver showers, 
Mother and child were picking flowers, 
Were picking flowers, blue, cool and gay 
And answering each the other’s play : 
Ah, slow, sweet hours, 
Go with them in those fearless bowers, 
And you, kind sun, 
Forget the arc you yet must run. 


A ringlet, which the golden wind 

Had spirited and unconfined, 

The mother from her brow put by, 

And starting looked up at the sky : 

There a pale cloudiness crept on, 

Low whispering, time to get her gone: 
Then no sweet hours 

Can loiter in the merriest bowers, 
Nor yon good sun 

Can stop the wheels that change made run ? 


And soon beyond the church and hill 

Mother and child had passed, but still 

Chance-dropt from warm young fingers lay 

Forget-me-nots along the way. 

The broken day has long since died, 

And change has grown in power and pride, 
Yet those sweet hours, 

Strange luck, are loitering in those bowers, 
And that charmed sun 

Forgets he had a course to run. 


The Embryo 


r | AHAT grey-green river pouring past, 
The moorhen and the vole, 
Though spring was dark above, 
Will always haunt my soul. : 
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Old thorny plum-trees running wild 
Beside the river donned 

White blossom—not too old for love, 
Though day looked stone beyond. 


No one yet crossed the muddy plank 
That bridged the full creek round, 
Nor on the flood-strewn isle 
Sought summer’s camping-ground, 


Where, to be sure, a drowned sheep lodged 
In a black holt of alders, 

Its poor fleece brown and vile 
To shudder young beholders. 


Surly the day leaned down, its breath 
Bit : yet through frown and chill 

This otter’s home, this stream 
Full-marching to the mill, 


The claw-like trees, the curious gloom 
Enwombed a joy that drew 

Through grey-green depths the bream, 
The swans through air anew. 


The Deeps 


ASK but little ; and I ask far more 
Than aught but infinite love and mind could give : 
Sometimes to steal away as heretofore 

Where a small stream, and slender willows live. 

The shed leaves glide begolden to that stream 

Held in a pool, like music in the breast ; 

As those leaves sink, there sinks my life adream, 

So cool-delaying, darkening down to rest. 


And more I ask, and mine it is : to see 

Sweet faces that are part apart of me, 

The red-lipped mystery of a smiling child ; 
Where I may ponder till the charm have won 
Past-pondering deeps, untimed by shade or sun, 
And with those red lips Peace herself have smiled. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


ay 
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Poe SEAGULL 


By PHILIP BURTON 


UST why Bert Simmonds picked up the seagull, he would have found 
it difficult to explain himself. 
He was on his way home from work—the night job he had got in a 
service garage at the back of Long Acre: and he had seen the bird 
crouching under the Embankment parapet at the north end of Blackfriars 
Bridge. Peering at it in the dim light of an hour before dawn, he had 
thought at first that it was dead : but it had moved its head suddenly, and 
he had caught the glint of its watchful eye. 

There must, he thought, be something wrong with it—a broken wing, 
maybe. He felt no great pity for the bird, nor any real interest: but it 
represented to his simple mind an object normally unattainable, and now 
in a position to be “ scrounged.’”’ Moreover, there was no one about. He 
made a sudden run at the seagull, caught clumsily at the wings that 
buffeted his hands. Its hooked beak drew blood more than once before he 
contrived to stow the captive inside his old army greatcoat, and hold it 
powerless under his arm. 

He decided, as he walked across the bridge, with the feebly struggling 
bird secure and out of sight, that young Ted would like to see it. A rare 
one for animals and things, young Ted was: couldn’t even bear to see a 
mouse killed, when you’d caught it in a trap. Soft-like. But you couldn’t 
expect a boy to be quite right in the head when he’d been born with legs 
like that, a cripple... . 

Ted was Bert Simmonds’s tragedy. A boxer who as a lad had once 
seemed to have a great future before him, but had grown up to prove no 
more than a reliable fifth-rater after all, Simmonds had relinquished one 
ambition for another. If he was out of the running himself, why shouldn’t 
he, he asked himself, bring up a youngster to be a champion ? Heredity 
and training : who was going to stop a kid who started with both at the 
back of him ? 

He had married with no other object than that—married Bessie Pearn, 
the strapping great black-haired rosy-cheeked barmaid of the Tun, down 
Wapping way, a woman who looked a mother of champions if anyone did. 
And ten years ago she had borne him 'Ted—poor, useless, little Ted, with 
the misshapen legs that would never carry him without the aid of crutches : 
Ted, whose entry into the world had been so troublous an affair that 
Bessie could never have another child. 

Bert had taken it better than she had. Bessie drank a bit, these days. 
She had grown a sour, hard-featured slattern, old beyond her years : and 
though she kept the roughest side of her tongue for her easy-going, slow- 
minded husband, she made little enough effort to hide her contempt for 
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her child. It was for his father, with his rough, sincere kindness, that Ted 
reserved his affection. 

That Ted might possess a brain that balanced his physical deficiency, 
neither of them had ever guessed. He was always reading, of course, 
mooning over some book or other: but that they regarded as a fault, 
excusable in the circumstances, to be laid at the door of his deformity. 
What else was he good for, they said, poor little beggar ? And then, the 
questions he asked, sometimes: impossible questions, so that you’d 
wonder, seriously, if he was really all there. . 

It was about Cornwall that he asked most frequently, and indeed, it 
needed but a glance at him to know that Cornwall was in his blood. Black 
hair, blue eyes, nose long and straight and slightly hooked, narrow face 
and pointed chin—he was more of a Pearn than his mother, you might say. 
Bessie had come up to London at seventeen or so, from her native village a 
few miles east of Looe ; and she would tell him sometimes, when the drink 
took her that way, of the rockbound coast of her old home, of the sea that 
gave her folk their living, and took toll in return of their men, of the clean 
salt wind that filled your lungs on the hills above the bay. And Ted, his 
big eyes fixed on her flushed face, would drink it all in, storing it in his 
memory for the making of those pictures in his mind that he shared with 
no one because no one seemed to understand. 

But mostly he read—read whenever there was a book to his hand and 
light to see by. Charlie Fossett, the kindly old trainer who by all the 
pugilistic world is known and loved by the name of Pa Foss, had kept up 
with Bert, arranging a fight for him now and then as opportunity allowed : 
and Mrs. Fossett, hearing of young Ted, sent books to the Simmonds— 
fairy tales and adventure stories and all manner of others, enough to satisfy 
even Ted’s appetite for reading. She had come to see him occasionally, too, 
till Bessie had made it clear that her intrusions were unwelcome, and that 
the resentment they occasioned was vented, for the most part, on Ted. 

Bert Simmonds climbed wearily to the fifth floor of the huge tenement 
building overlooking Blackfriars Road, and slipped off his boots before 
he crossed the stone floor of the landing on which the door of his home 
opened. No need to wake Bessie up, and start a row about bringing the 
seagull in : she was dead sure to object later on, in any case, but he was 
too tired for a quarrel just now. He entered quietly, and thrust the pro- 
testing bird into a cupboard in the kitchen. A pile of dirty plates caught his 


eye, and after a moment’s hesitation he re-opened the cupboard door and 


pushed inside a plate that held what had been left of a herring. Then he 
tiptoed into the living-room, lowered himself on to a dilapidated sofa, and 
pulling a rug over his shoulders, fell asleep at once. 


It had been a tussle, next morning, but Bert had for once put his foot 
down. “ You stow it about the bird, see ? ”’ he had said finally to his angry 
wife. “ Let the nipper keep it, if he wants to. It won’t do any great ’arm 
that I know of. And anyway, it’ll die in a day or two : it’s been injured, see? — 


You let it alone.” 
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But, strangely enough, it did not die. 

It was an afternoon some three weeks later that young Ted lay on the 
old sofa under the window, through which the summer sun mocked the 
squalid shabbiness of the room. An open book lay unheeded on the floor 
at his side, and on his updrawn knees perched the seagull, its head cocked 
on one side, its bright eye regarding him with an air of grave attention 
that was comical. “ Jack,” as Ted had christened the bird, was tame now— 
as tame as though its wild life were forgotten. 

Ted was talking to it, as he often did when they were alone, talking to it 
of Cornwall. He had known at once it came from there. 

“ Jack,” he was saying, “‘ when you was in Cornwall, did you ever see 
a real storm, like I’ve read about, when the ship’s masts get broken off, 
so the sailors can’t steer it, and it gets drove on the rocks? Was you flyin’ 
about then, Jack, lookin’ down on it all ? You couldn’t ’arf tell me some 
stories if you could talk. Did you ever see ’em get out the lifeboat at Looe, 
like mother’s told me of, with cork weskits tied round ’em, so as they 
wouldn’t drown, and all the women down on the beach, cryin’ and sayin’ 
as how it wasn’t fair, not for the sake of a lot of drowned foreigners ? 
Why did you fly to London, Jack ? You weren’t ’arf well off where you 
was— ”’ 

Bessie’s sharp voice broke in from the kitchen. ‘“‘ Shut up, can’t you!” 
she cried, ‘‘ you and yer damned Jack ! Enough to drive a body mad with 
yer crazy talk. Why can’t you read yer books, and give mea little peace ? ” 

Out of sight behind the open door, Ted smiled the intimate, confidential 
smile of a fellow-conspirator ; he stretched out a finger and stroked the 
soft white feathers of the bird’s throat. It chattered its great hooked beak, 
throwing its head back like a fowl at the water-trough. “‘ We don’t mind 
’er, do we, Jack ? ”’ he whispered. 

Bessie had objected to the adoption of the bird from the outset, had 
sworn that she was not going to put up with a filthy, messy creature like 
that about the place; but that had been, as it were, a matter of habit. 
You had to keep a great fool like Bert in his place, or Heaven knew what 
he’d bring home next for that barmy kid to play with. Seagulls, indeed ! 
But she was surprised herself at the way she had come to hate the creature 
as time went on. It gave her the creeps, she told herself, that great, grey 
silent bird, that seemed to listen to Ted’s chatter as though it understood. 

And then the way Ted talked to it ; why couldn’t he give things a rest, 
instead of going on and on—about Cornwall, of all places? It gave her 
the creeps. What was it they said about seagulls, where she came from ? 

-Hadn’t she heard that the souls of drowned fishermen got into them— 
came mewing and crying over the villages to which their pilchard boats 
would never return ? Ugh—what rot it was! Still, why did that half- 
witted little fool want to make out it came from Cornwall, and call it 

- Jack ? 

: Not unlike young Ted, in the face, Jack had been—her boy lover in the 
_ old days. Soft-like, too, in a way, for all he was such a great strong lad. 
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How she used to tease him, telling him he was more like a girl than a boy, 
with the flowers he used to pick, and the fuss he’d make over his father’s 
pony if it went a bit lame, and the way he’d take a sharp word in silence 
rather than hurt another’s feelings. He was fond of her, was Jack. And 
she ? Ah well—what did it matter, anyway ? Jack’s soul could never have 
gone into a seagull, could it ? For Jack had come back to the beach in the 
end. If you could call that terrible, battered, bloated thing in oilskins, 
RCE R 

: She went out at six that evening. Much later Ted heard her unsteady 
step on the stairs, and hobbled swiftly into the other room. He was safely 
in bed by the time she had conquered the last flight, and stood swaying in 
the doorway with a supporting hand on either side, her red, congested 
face glaring round the empty living-room. 

She had brought something back with her in a bottle to-night, but the 
last drop of that was gone long before Bert came home. She was stale- 
drunk by then, with her temper as sour as the taste in her mouth ; and he 
knew from a glance at the white, creased face under the black tangle of 
her hair, how matters stood. He felt a sudden sickness at the sight of her 
sitting there at the table, glaring at him with glazed, bloodshot eyes like 
some savage animal. “‘ Why can’t you keep off it ? ” he asked heavily. 

She started on him then, pouring out a torrent of words in a low-pitched 
venomous voice that was a hundred times worse than the shouting utter- 
ance he had expected. Everything she knew to his discredit, every one of 
his failures in the ring, of the misfortunes that had befallen them since they 
had been married, she flung in his face with a wealth of foul epithet and 
adverb ; and always she came back to the question of the gull—the bird 
that gave her the creeps. 

“You gotter get rid of it, see?” she gasped at length, her mouth 
twisting horribly as she sought for breath to continue ; “‘ D’you think 
I’m goin’ to live in a perishing Zoo because you’re fool enough to bring 
that filthy thing here for Ted to play with?” She caught the trace of a 
grin on her husband’s lips, and blazed up anew. “‘ Yes, you may laugh, 
you great useless swine, but I'll tell you this, and you can take it ow you 
please : either that bloody bird goes, or else it’s me! D’you hear? I'll 
walk out now, and go on the streets, and a dam’ sight better off too . . .” 

_She conquered in the end, as she had known she would. Out in the 
kitchen she could hear her husband fumbling with the lid of the box he 
had fitted up as a cage, and presently there came to her ears a sudden 
protesting croak, a sound of flapping wings that ceased abruptly. With a 
crooked, triumphant smile on her lips she listened to the heavy footsteps 
that descended the stone steps of the stairway. 

E Il come back,” said Ted, next morning. He never doubted his 
father’s story of open box and open window found in the kitchen the night 
before. “‘ You see, Father, if ’e don’t come back for a bit of food.” Bert 
made a great business of extracting a tea-leaf from his cup. “‘ Don’t you 
bank on it, sonny,” he answered, avoiding the child’s eyes. “ Maybe ’e’s 
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flown back ’ome—back to Cornwall, eh ? Rare times he’ll be ’avin’, down 
by the sea.” Bessie bit her lip. 

All day Ted lay on the sofa under the window, scanning the sky through 
the dirty panes for the first glimpse of Jack’s return. He knew the 
gull would come back. Even when night fell he was not dismayed. “ ’E’s 
a about,” he told himself, “ gettin’ used to it, like. Jack’ll come 

3 a 

Bessie was out in the kitchen, busy at the sink, when she heard his 
shrill, excited cry from the next room. “ "Ere! Mother ! Come quick ! ” 
She ran in through the open door, her bare arms dripping soapy water. 
“ What is it ?” ‘Ted was sitting at the table, his body screwed round so that 
he faced the lowered blind. “‘ The winder,” he cried, pointing across the 
room, “‘ open the winder, mother. It’s Jack! I ’eard ’im tappin’ on the 
glass wiv ‘is beak!” Bessie wheeled round on him with uplifted hand. 
“You little fool!’ she shouted, and struck. He rolled off the chair and 
lay looking up at her, too surprised to cry. 

For a moment his white, mute face frightened her, and then as she bent 
to pick him up she forced a laugh. “‘ Dunno what came over me,” she 
said, with a sort of rough tenderness, ‘“‘ I didn’t mean to ’it you like that.” 
She went across to the window and made a pretence of peering out behind 
the blind. ‘‘ It wasn’t ’im, Ted,” she said as she went back to the kitchen. 
“* Seagulls are asleep at this time o’ night. You didn’t ought to imagine 
things like that.” Ted said nothing at all. 

It was beginning to get on her nerves, next morning, the way young 
Ted sat at the window, watching the sky for the coming of the gull. She 
knew what to do when things got on her nerves. “ I’m going out for a bit,” 
she said towards midday ; and Ted, without taking his eyes from the 
window, nodded his head. He hoped, inasmuch as he thought of the 
matter at all, that the drink would make her jolly for once, like it used to 
sometimes, so that she’d tell him stories about Cornwall... . 

Bessie hesitated when she reached the foot of the stairs, and then made, 
not for the street, but for the court-yard that the tall building enclosed. 
She looked round her swiftly, then walked across the paper-littered 
asphalt corner where the dustbins stood. Once more she glanced over her 
shoulder ; and then she peered quickly into the dustbins in turn. The 
first two were empty, but in the third she rummaged for a minute or so 
with a piece of wood she had picked up, digging at the unsavoury mess of 
tea-leaves and refuse to see what lay beneath. Presently she ceased, and 
straightening her back, replaced the dustbin lid. “ Well,” she muttered to 
herself, “‘ Bert done it all right.” 

She crossed the court again, and passed out into the street. 

It was an hour later that Ted had dozed off as he lay by himself in the 
silent room. He awoke with a start, conscious of some tremendously 

‘important happening that he could not for the moment understand. 
His eyes strayed from force of habit to the window at his side, and there 


- broke from his lips a shrill, formless cry of joy. 
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There on the window ledge perched the seagull, the broad tip of its 
hooked bill all but touching the glass. “‘ Jack!’ he cried, “ You’ve come 
back ! I knew you would—I knew you would.” ; 

He struggled to a kneeling position on the creaking sofa, and pushed 
with all his strength at the lower half of the window. For seconds it 
defied him—then shot up with a crash. 

“Jack! he called from the open window, “ Jack!” ; but the bird, 
frightened perhaps by the sudden noise of the sash, wheeled on silent 
wings outside, as if undecided whether to enter or no. Ted scrambled up, 
knelt precariously on the window-sill, his body leaning out over the street 
below. Jack was coming closer now, almost within reach. He stretched 
out his arms. Dimly—for his thoughts were all for the bird that time and 
again so narrowly eluded his grasp—he heard shouts from the street 
beneath him, vaguely wondered whether others, too, were encouraging 
the gull to return. He stretched a little further out. “‘ Jack,” he whis- 
pered cajolingly, “ yer not afride o’ me? Why won’t you let me catch 
‘old ? It ain’t no good, Jack, expecting me to come with you. I can’t fly 
same as you can— ”’ 

And then, miraculously, he was flying—swooping through the air so 
that it sang by his ears like a sea gale. He closed his eyes in ecstacy. . . . 

But of all the horror-sickened men and women who had stopped to 
watch the boy in the window so far above the Blackfriars Road, there was 
not one who had seen the seagull. 
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LIFE’S REWARDS 


By YOI MARAINI 


HEN Marietta was nineteen, during the last year of the war, 

no man passed her in the street without stopping to look at 

her. Her hair was dark, naturally wavy and parted in the 

middle. She had a clear, fresh complexion ; her slight bones 

were well covered—indeed, she almost verged on the plump—but hers 

ies still a youthful roundness that had the charm of a baby’s dimpled 
esh. 

It was then that she met Gino who had been sent down, wounded, to 
one of the hospitals in Florence. He was a good-looking, tall, young man, 
among the first to wear his hair long, pushed back from his forehead, in 
the fashion that makes the Florentine youths look like their ancestors in 
pictures and frescoes of the fifteenth century. Gino’s profession was that 
of a mechanic, a term that, used by the ignorant, embraces the boy who 
helps at a bicycle shop, a driver of an express train, the inventor of com- 
plicated machinery or the man who, in a blue overall, with an oil rag, 
stands near to a motor-car. He worked in a motor garage, and that was all 
the detail that Marietta cared to know ; that, and where the garage was, 
for then, if she felt lost without him, she could walk past the place and 
call him out for a short chat. But this was, of course, after peace had been 
declared when Gino, by that time a triumphant ardito, had returned to 
fight Communism. 

After his recovery at the hospital, Gino had to go back to the front 
and Marietta then began to develop into a suffering and a thinking crea- 
ure. She had nothing to distract her mind because, before he had re- 
turned to his regiment, Gino had insisted on her leaving the workroom of a 

dressmaker on the Lung ’Arno—he was jealous of the daily walk backwards 
and forwards. He wanted her to work at home and, if possible, only for 
people living in her district. Her mother was at first against this plan as 
Marietta was earning good money, but Gino talked her round and she 
agreed that as she herself worked at a factory and could not take Marietta 
to the dressmaker’s or fetch her, it was better for her, an engaged girl, 
to stitch quietly at home. The necessary shopping was done for her by one 
of those old women who make a scanty income by buying for those who 
are too busy to do so for themselves, and who gossip away their days at 

the doors of little shops. eh 
_ Gino returned for good. They must be married immediately, he said. 
He could not wait. Something must be done, for, as Marietta and her 
mother lived in one room, it was out of the question for them all three to 
live together. He started to hunt for rooms. Gino was as much in love as 

ever, though Marietta had grown a little too silent to please him yet. He 
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was impulsive and kind and was impatient to begin their life together. 
But in the lack of one extra room lay the whole story of Marietta’s tragedy. 
It is not often that we can clearly see where fate has put a wall between us and 
our hopes, but Marietta, in looking back, often thought : “If only mother 
had had two rooms instead of one, all my life would have been different.” 
She had a character of divine resignation that, for a man who could have 
appreciated the best in her, would have meant loving her, not only as a 
woman, but as a saint as well. Yet this, too, was partly her undoing. 
Man expects goodness from his mother, but his wife must be human, like 
himself. He can take care, he believes, that her humanity does not become 
weakness. 

Time passed, but no rooms could be found. Marietta worked hard and 
was able to buy some linen and to put away a little money. Sometimes 
in the evening, about once a week, she went with Gino for a walk or toa 
cinema, always accompanied by her mother, though Gino still belonged 
to the Fascists and was often busy and often in great danger. Marietta, 
unfortunately for her, lived in the part of the town where many of the 
workers had become violent Communists, and when she went out alone, as 
after a time she was obliged to do, to buy food and also the necessaries 
for her work (the old woman had found a new and well-paid post in the 
home of an engine driver, taking out his children for walks), she became, 
through her engagement to a Fascist, anything but popular. There were 
always hard words shouted at her whenever she was taking a dress to 
Signora Giorgi, who lived in a small house in one of the Viale. Marietta 
had walked down the whole of the street near to her home in a murmur of 
abuse ; many of the women spat on her and called her ugly names, and 
one suddenly dealt her a blow at her back. When she got to the Signora 
Giorgi’s house she was shown into her bedroom and, once there, she burst 
into tears. 

‘“ Marietta, what is the matter ? Tell me, my child, is Gino all right ? ” 

Marietta had worked for some years for Signora Giorgi, who knew her 
story, her difficulty in finding rooms and latterly, her anxiety because of 
the daily scraps between the Fascists and Communists. Gino was a 
fighter. He did not slink down the road when it was dark, though there 
were many treacherous windows from where shots might come. Marietta 
was daily becoming thinner and paler, the tension was too great. But 
nothing could be done to alter the state of affairs ; she had to work and to 
bear her troubles as best she could. 

Marietta stopped crying and looked at Signora Giorgi, her dark eyes, in 
spite of her tears, alight with the courage of a martyr. 

“ Gino is all right. I was silly to break down like that. I am going to be 
strong all through. But it was too much, too much, to have people whom. 
I have known since I was a baby, who had always cared for me till now, 
spitting at me and calling me names and only because I want to be loyal 
to my country ; for I love my country.” | 

“What has happened, Marietta ? ” 
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~ You know, Signora, what we’re going through. You’ve had stones 
thrown at you because you are a lady, but then I’m a work-girl—one of 
them—they oughtn’t to hate me because I won’t say that those who 
fought in the war ought to be shot now, and that those who are not Com- 
munists are against their own class and that our religion is all lies. I don’t 
believe, I can’t believe all that, and that we can ever all be alike. We are all 
different, we need different things. I can’t hate people because they have 
more than I have, and I cannot spit on the flag of my country—and oh, 
Signora! they say I am a traitor because I won’t do that, and to-day as I 
passed they hit me.” 

Here, with flashing eyes, Marietta held herself straight and stretched 
out her arms in front of her. 

“ Tam Italian, I am proud of being Italian, proud of belonging to people 
who have been civilised for centuries. Why should I hate my nation, and 
hate everyone more lucky than myself, or cleverer, or better than myself, 
because | am told to do so by ignorant people led astray, through their 
sufferings and privations, by those who know neither suffering nor poverty ? 
But I will go on wearing my little flag, sewn on my dress, even if they kill 
me for it.” 

Signora Giorgi looked at the girl in astonishment. Her own narrow, 
comfortable life, lately made insecure and difficult by the terrible things 
that were going on around her, appeared mean and ignoble. She grum- 
bled, but she evaded discussions ; she dressed herself as shabbily as possible 
so as to pass unnoticed in the street ; and here, before her, was a working- 
gitl who bore the taunts, the blows, of her own people with a miraculous 
bravery, and, because of her belief in her nation and in the right, walked 
undaunted wearing the emblem of her belief—a cross and a flag. 

Marietta’s words kindled in the dull mind of her hearer something that 
before she had never known. For once she was able to grasp at an ideal 
far from the daily round of her petty grievances ; her husband, food, 
clothes, high prices, all these things, for a moment, meant nothing to her, 
and the danger of the streets, the sudden shots, the bestial shrieks of 
quarrelling women, took on another meaning. There was something in all 
this more important than comfort or peace. They were right or they were 
wrong. She had never before thought of it in that light. To her they were 
wild beasts who had got unchained, but Marietta’s words showed her that 
suffering had driven them into cruel anger, and that an ideal gave Marietta 
the courage to face them. For a moment she had a hysterical desire to 
kneel down and kiss the feet of the girl, but her training, where all exaggera- 
tion was considered wrong, came to her rescue, and though she saw the 
heroine before her she was, also, the dressmaker who had come to try on 
her frock. 


*% * * * * * 


Marietta had lost all her youthful grace. Her beauty had become en- 
tirely spiritual. Gino had been for some time discontented when he had 
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taken her out. No one looked at her, no one envied him. He had hoped 
that she was only suffering from a passing shadow on her prettiness and that 
as he was able to laugh at dangers and even at the disheartening waiting 
for their marriage, she would learn to do so too, and regain her pink 
cheeks and her lost flesh. But at last he began to doubt whether Marietta 
would ever again be as she had been, and he began to look round, on his 
free evenings, for someone more cheery and careless to amuse him. His 
mother had lately suggested that if he would sleep in the kitchen she could 
let his small cupboard of a room, made by the blocking up of a passage, 
to the daughter of a cousin of hers who was to leave Florence, but who 
wanted her girl to finish learning dressmaking at della Vita’s. As food was 
dear and money, in spite of good wages, never enough—she had to send a 
weekly money order to a daughter at Perugia, a war widow with four 
children—Gino agreed, and thus Ada was taken into the house. 

The evening after she had come, Marietta walked over to see Gino at 
his home. Her mother allowed her more freedom now, and she had gone > 
alone. When she had been there for a short time, Gino suggested that he 
and Marietta should go for a walk, and they left the house together, 
laughing, and happy to be alone. 

‘“* She’s a pretty girl,” were Marietta’s first words when they had left 
the dark stairs and were in the narrow street leading to the river. 

‘“‘ Not bad,” Gino said. And he thought how soothing Marietta’s deep, 
caressing voice was after the raucous tones of their new lodger. 

“* Do you think she will make love to you, Gino ? ”’ 

Gino, flattered, pushed back his hair with his long fingers. ‘‘ What 
nonsense !| Why should she? ” 

“ Oh, well, she’s a young girl, and you’re very good-looking.” 

‘'That’s not enough reason when she knows I’m going to marry you.” 

““ Does she know ? ” 

“‘ Of course she does.” This reassured Marietta. 

A few days later she had to go out unexpectedly to match green silk 
for a dress, and passing through the Piazza della Signoria she saw Ada 
sitting with Gino at a café. Her first idea was to go up and sit down at 
their little table to talk, but, instead, she went on, did her shopping, and 
then hurried home to cry. She met Gino that evening, but said nothing 
to him about what she had seen. He was as affectionate as usual, and, after 
a ston because she wanted to so much, she forgot her jealousy and her 
doubts. 

It was about six weeks later, when they were walking together by the 
river, in a cool wind that blew from the north and took from the summer 
night all its relaxing softness, that Gino impulsively pressed her to him. 

“ Look here, Marietta, you have loved me through everything. If I 
can get our papers through now, will you marry me at once—at once—_ 
and come to live with my father and mother ? ” . 

“* But Ada is there.” 

“We can find something else for her.” 
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“Then there’s your mother. She is not an easy person to live with, 
and your room is too small for two. You would have to go on sleeping 
in the kitchen. It wouldn’t be like marriage at all.” 

‘I know, I know, but you must decide now—to-night—or I don’t 
know what will happen.” 

But Marietta did not decide that night. 


* * * * * * 


All at once everything became easier. The march on Rome—Gino had 
been amongst the first to pass through Porta Pia—left the country more 
settled, the people happier and quieter. The girls Marietta had known 
who, in 1920, had spat at her, insulted her, and who had gone to Communist 
dances in red silk, wearing red carnations, now changed their politics, 
with the change in politics of the young men with whom they still danced, 
but now dressed in shirts of black silk, instead of the flaming red. It 
puzzled Marietta to find herself something of a heroine—it puzzled more 
than pleased her. She said to her mother, “‘ They were serious when they 
spat at me, but are they serious now? Are they anything but just women 
who want to please men? ”’ 

Her mother had been promised that in six months’ time she would have 
a new apartment where there would be room for Gino, with a little kitchen 
for her daughter separate from hers—a great boon in a joint household. 
Marietta was beginning to feel that, at last, life was going to be easy and 
pleasant. Youth was still hers, and after all when you are twenty-five you 
are not as old as you thought you’d be when you looked at that fatal age 
from the roses of seventeen. She could still look forward to laughter and 
happiness, and to the joy of having absurdly lovely little babies—small and 
clean and sweet-smelling. 

She was walking down from the iron bridge towards the Ponte alle 
Grazie, free, after years, of the constant dread that had poisoned her early 
youth. Everything was quiet once more. The river-bed seemed wider ; 
the tower of the Signoria stood, a symbol of strength and infallibility 
against the pale early evening sky. Two days before there had been a 
thunderstorm with rain all day, and the river, in spite of the time of the 
year, was full. She stopped for a while, watching boys splashing about 
in the water. Jolly little chaps! Babies, of course, grew into those mis- 
chievous imps. Time passed on. She would, one day, be quite old, and 
young men, her sons, would ask her advice about the girls they wanted to 
marry, and those girls would be gentle and kind, with dark hair parted 
in the middle. 

She walked on slowly, and as she was nearing the bridge she saw, in 
the half-darkness, Gino standing by Ada, with his arm round her, leaning 
over the parapet looking at the river. They were laughing and talking softly 
to each other. 
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Marietta stopped, and with a desperately-beating heart asked, in a 
strangely husky voice, “‘ Gino, what does it mean?” 

He looked round with the expression of a whipped dog. 

“You know I asked you one day to decide at once. I am not made of 
stone, and Ada loves me.” 

Marietta’s voice was gentle, but it cut like a knife into Gino’s egoism 
and vanity. 

“ But I love you, Gino. I have loved you through all these terrible years, 
and now that things are going right—you—-you—you love Ada, not me.” 

Ada was not impressed by Marietta’s voice, nor did she see anything 
beautiful, nor even pretty, in the sad eyes and the pale clear-cut features 
of her rival. Ada, with her frizzy hair, neck of a young bull, large breasts 
and heavy high-swung hips, in a dress that showed every line of her coarse 
young body, stood like an ill-designed monument of fecund victory in 
front of whom Marietta was the embodiment of virgin suffering. She 
pushed Gino aside. He slouched away as she said in a loud voice, “‘ Gino 
has to marry me. After all, I am a young girl,’’—her eyes of sixteen looked 
with a cruel insolence at the elder girl—*“‘ and it was all his fault—even his 
mother says now that it is his duty to marry me at once.” 
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SMITHFIELD PRESERV’D 


OR 


THE DIVILL A VEGETARIAN* 
An Interlude 


By IVOR BROWN 


From the Quarto of 1925. Acted by members of the Critics’ Circle at the Theatrical Garden 


Party on June 30th 


CHARACTERS. 
THE QUEEN 
MASTER SIRLOIN TENDER, of Smithfield - - A Distressed Butcher 
BRISKET - - - - - - - - His Apprentice 
A MounTEBANK Doctor 
OLp Hergaccio, of Covent Garden - - - A Greengrocer 
ASPARAGGIO - - - - - - - Son to Herbaccio 
MistTREss "TENDER 
VELIA - - - - - - - - Her Daughter 


A COoURTIER 


ScENE: A Public Place. 


(Enter, looking carefully about them, Asparaggio and Veli.) 


ASP: 


*Tis strange, my chuck, that in this public place 
We safer meet than in our several homes, 

Where strife indwells and rankling jealousies, 
More bitter than that legendary hate, 

Of Montague and Capulet, forbid 

Your loveliness to linger in my arms. 

For pride of craft hath fundaments as deep 

As pride of house, and all your aproned sires 
Butchers from butchers sprung and butchers*more 
Engendering profusely, would 1’ their vaults R 
Profanely gibber did darting rumour pierce 

Their cerements sepulchral to announce 

That Velia’s pledged to Asparaggio, 

Whose sires’ grandsires’ grandsires builded up 
Revenue from the vegetable trade, 

Men of the root and shrub, whose merchandise 
Stacks Covent’s neighbour garden to the skies 


* The Acting Rights of this Play are reserved by the Author. 
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VELIA: 


Asp: 


VELIA : 


ASP: 
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Yes, so it is, my lord, and being so, 

Can we to fortune’s pricks our hearts unbare, 
Take stabs for kisses, make love’s dalliance 

A dance for death and in a mutual ruin 

Our nuptials celebrate ? For mark, my lord, 
That ne’er did bitterness domestic hiss 

With such envenomed and serpentine spleen 
As now when all the citizens forsake 

A carnal diet, led to herbs and fruits 

By this strange Doctor Mountebank, who calls 
Our wares, our honest wares, our British beef 
Corrupting flesh, gross procreant of gout, 
Offal for stinkards, rot-guts, carrion, 

And other less communicable names, 

Thus winning o’er the general to roots, 

Nuts, beans, and other simian provender. 

My father’s trade diminishes ; our treasure 
Shrinks to a groat, and Smithfield is distraught 
Raging in pitiful frenzy at the fiend, 

That turns from native nurture all the town 
To vegetable whims ? Can Velia so 

Leave her dear Smithfield for dear Smithfield’s foe ? 
And while by herbs her parents are undone 
So wed and bed with old Herbaccio’s son ? 


Since others’ tongues are hot, thy feet are cold, 

Fear not. This very eve a carriage waits, 

Whose fiery-footed steeds shall thread the night, 

Bearing thy maidenhood to Maidenhead, 

Where there are many hospitable Inns, 

That ask no questions and are told no lies. 
(Vela shows signs of modesty.) 


Fear not, I say. For e’en as Romeo’s 

My purposes are strictly honourable, 

And registrars shall bind us : there we’ll float 
In cushioned craft of amorous design 

And ’neath the dusky coverture of night 
Pluck love’s young flower with less ceremony 
Than Antony and Egypt, yet more blessed. 


O, bold emprise ! Most estimable goal ! 
To float to Heaven in that love-laden air ! 
Yet to leave mother ! How can Velia dare ? 


Not dare ? Oh, that were treason to your sires, 
Strong men of blood and monarchs of the axe, 
Bolder than bulls, beef-witted lords of life. 
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Let’s make our blood our virtue : for my race, 
Is built on marrow, thine on marrow bones, 
Thus Fortune points our union, blesses even 
The way of winning it : let’s away 
To speed our purpose : ere the darling day 
Thrills to the amorous finger-tips of night, 
We to love’s service must prepare a flight. 
(Exeunt.) 
(Enter Sirloin Tender, Mistress Tender and Brisket.) 


SIRLOIN : Odds chops and giblets, an my eyes be no liars, our daughter 
Velia passed that way, and not unbefriended neither. 


Mistress: ‘Thine eyes are liars, for thou art wholly a liar, compact of 
falsehoods from thy villainous ill-favoured pate right over thy most 
generous and panting body to the stinking ends of thy contagious 
feet. Know you not, clod-poll, that ’tis laundry-day and that our 
daughter Velia is now elbow-deep i’ the suds, scouring thy foul linen 
to make it sweet for thy most corruptible body ? 


BRISKET : Well spoken, Mistress. Never did 1 see horse-sense, nay, nor bull- 
calf sense neither in this saponaceous sweetening of linen and cleansing 
of clouts for that whoreson despoiler of all decency, the body human, 
whose humanity is most truly humorous, since humours are its 
natural exhalation, and every man in his humour is but every man 
in his muck-sweat, and that’s the humour on’t. 


SIRLOIN : Peace, fool apprentice, And peace too, my sweetling. So be it, 
our Velia be washing foul linen at home, must we be washing it in 
public likewise ? We are here on business, grave business. 


BRISKET: Ay, there’s the humour on’t. Grave business truly and grave- 
yard business perchance. We do come out publicly for business since 
privately we have no business at all. For that no citizen will eat 
meat, butchers must eat their words. We have so many steaks on 
the shelves that we are like to have no stake in the country and be 
fortune’s fillets, points of ridicule and the very rump of the commons. 
Our counters are so piled with chops that there is no livelihood 
left but in chop-logic. And that’s the humour on’t. 


Srrtoin : Master Apprentice, thou wert better beaten like tough meat and 
played into a toothsome civility like the flesh of some old dotard bull 
that has come to the kitchen after his time. Make no mistake, fool, 
but I shall give thee rump-wisdom this night. 


(A scuffle.) 


Mistress: Nay, stop thy brawling, thou base blood-pudding of a man. 
Now is our business ripe. ‘The queen approaches. 
(Enter Queen with Courter.) 
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(breathless) If I might crave a boon, your majesty— 
Out, Offal, out, make way ! 


Nay, good my lord. 
(aside) Would that I had yon coxcomb by the ear. 


(aside) Ay, would she had. I know that lover’s pinch. 


Peace, let the fellow speak. His gross appearance 
Does not displease me. What was’t our rarest poet 
Made Cesar speak ? ‘‘ Men that are fat 

And such as sleep o’ nights.” Here’s Ceesar’s friend. 
Speak, friend of Czsar, to your listening Queen ! 


BrIsKET : (aside) A most royal Queen. A most ready Queen. If she be as 
ready to heal as she is ready to hear, then is Smithfield preserved and 
beggary need no more dispute with butchery. 


SIRLOIN (Ricking Brisket aside) : 


MISTRESS : 


Most bounteous queen, Smithfield thy succour seeks, 
Since that its trade decays, and since, alack, 

Foul treachery’s afoot. Some cozener 

Meandering mountebank, perdition’s priest, 

Comes preaching to the rabble multitude 

A vegetable doctrine ; and the mob, 

Tricked by his windy mouthing, mouths his wares, 
Most windy wares, the belly-swelling bean, 
Recurrent radish, and the loathly sprout. 

The puff-gut onion,— 


(interposing) Pardon, oh my liege, 
His masculine expression : ’tis just wrath 
That turns his language so unmannerly. 


BRISKET (aside): When Mistress ‘Tender is so nicely particular over an 
ugly word, then may Venus be a virgin. 


‘THE QUEEN : Peace, woman, let the piteous plaint proceed. 


SIRLOIN : 


I find this beevish fellow to my taste. 


Suffice it then, your Majesty to know, 

The town’s seduced and Smithfield is bewrayed, 
The salad-eating artisans desert 

Like limber runagates, our just commerce ; 

Put forth, we beg, your strictest interdict 

Upon this scullion striking at our trade, 
Remove his spell with banishment and swift, 
England to England’s beef will loyalty 
Reciprocally yield, and loyal sons 

To natural nourishment return. 


QUEEN : 


MISTRESS 
"TENDER : 


QUEEN : 
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Who’s he, 
That preaches herbal sermons, Smithfield’s plague ? 


That no man knows, but he is dangerous. 

Shameless with skill o’ the persuasive tongue, 

A moon-struck madman, yet he leads the town. 

Nay, majesty, the cozener is here, 

Muttering his curious charms. Look where he comes, 
Close followed by the Old Herbaccio. 


Stand in. I have a mind to see them pass. 


(They move back and the Mountebank Doctor passes in front of the stage, 
followed by old Herbaccio. The Doctor has a bunch of vegetables.) 


Doctor : Celery, that’s for vitamines. And the carrot, that’s for calories. 
Beans, ay, beans for biliousness. There’s sprout and cabbage, that’s for 
clarification of the blood, and for the purging of the acid clots with 
the which your old ill-living and villainous mastications of meat have 
so dammed up your artery pipes and all the complication of muscle 
joints that you are no more than rheumy cripples, the very lees and 
dregs of gluttony. 

How’s that, Herbaccio ? 


HERBACCIO : 


DocrTor: 


HERBACCIO : 


DOCTOR: 


HERBACCIO : 


Ay that’s the stuff to render to the troops, 

Most wise, most winning. Very few are left 
Beef-eaters since you burst upon the town 

And taught them stomach niceties. That’s the stuff. 
(chuckles) 


Then will I once more to the market place, 
Convert the remnant and bring Smithfield down, 
In ruin uttermost. 


Most excellent doctor, 
Never did wisdom so divinely wise 
Shine on our city. Now the butchers cringe, 
And every morn at Covent Garden stores 
The clamorous mob doth fight for cabbages, 
Yea, nuts and beans and surly-sallow swedes 
At famine price. 


Enough. We’ll finish off 
Our curative adventure. And to-night, 
We meet again, Herbaccio, where none sees 
Our brief communion. At this very spot, 
I charge thee meet me, ay, and mark this well, 
Bring thou that comrade that was settled on. 


Tis good. Herbaccio’s bond will be observed. 
Only, press on, good stranger, and fulfil 
32 
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Thy conquest of the city. Leave no jot 
Carnivorous among our commonalty. 


Think’st thou my work is ever left rough-edged ? 
I’ll smooth it out, with one last exhortation 

Shall melt the iron of beef-eating soul 

And cleanse the town of poison for all time. 
(Exeunt . . . The other party come forward.) 


Mark his offence. Conspiracy most vile 
Vilely doth rear its hideous countenance 
On loyal Smithfield. Majesty, we beg 
Your ban of exile on this malefactor, 
This cauliflower priest, this onion sage. 


Ay, sage indeed and sage in loving sage. 

In truth I do look kindly on his wrapt 

And delicate carriage. There’s a proper man, 
Born to uplift the base mechanicals, 

And raise the rump-fed ronyons from their stew 
Of gravy thoughts and pot-philosophy. 


But, gracious majesty, thy butchers starve, 
Our homes are clemmed with hunger, and our stock 
Rots to corruption, bringing no return. 


BRISKET : Since the citizens will have no joints but herbage only, the 
times are out of joint, indeed, and butchers’ philosophy is disjointed, 
and that’s the humour on’t. 


SIRLOIN : 


QUEEN : 


The countryside is packed with useless beeves, 
And in the docks, the ocean-ranging vessels, 
From Zealand sped with Canterbury’s wealth, 
Lie laden with the frosty carcases, 

That no man covets for domestic oven. 


Then feed on your own fodder ; muttoners must 
On mutton munch, and butchers feast on beef, 
Since others will not diet on your wares. 

I'll not my royal privilege impose 

To stem the ghostly doctor in his course. 

His rights are fixed. It is legitimate 

Our British glory lies not in our beeves 

Alone, nor in the rich sabbatical roast, 

Nor yet in pigs’ fry, chitterlings, and tripe, 

But in the tolerant freedom of our land, 

That all may speak who have a mind for wisdom 
And all may preach their native stuff o’ the wits, 
Short of sedition, and base whisperings, 
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BRISKET : 
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MISTRESS : 
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Against my royal person. Therefore, butcher, 

With free commerce this rivalry o’erthrow, 

Serve better cuts at more commodious fee, 

And so contest with this greengrocery. 

And now away. Though pleasured by the town 

A queen must mind the business of the crown. 
(Exeunt Queen and Courtiers.) 


Serve better cuts ! That were a cut unkind ! 


[ll cut thee saucily about the parts, 

Thou too loquacious offal-pated knave. 

Thou dung, thou lights, thou catsmeat ! Must a jest 
Be on thy lips as we to ruin sink 

In treason’s net, whose loyalty not recks 

This queen impolitic— 


Out, grease-spot, out 
Thou lardy bladder, naughty bellyful, 
"Twas thy ill-pleading did upset our plea, 
*T was thy gross language did offend the queen, 
"Twas thou in thy great folly hast confirmed 
Our imminent destruction. 


(screaming) Ingrate slut, 
Hard-favoured hag, extremity of filth, 

Who, like a curtseying rhinoceros, 

Must bob and bellow, half a ton of noise, 
Before the royal feet, twas thou did’st blunder 
And waste the spoils of opportunity. 


Blood-bloated spider, Bedlam’s refuse, now 

I'll pleasure thee no more with soft embrace, 

But rather shall my arms, from love’s sweet antics, 
To warfare turned, seek skewers, axes, poles 

To batter thy great hulk of steaming flesh. 


Peace, good master, and good mistress, peace. 

Nor angry words, nor riotous chastisement 

Shall Smithfield’s right restore. For there’s a chance, 
My boyish wits and still unbearded cunning 

May lead you to a betterment. 


Hush, fool, 
Could I but grasp those yet unbearded cheeks, 
I’d clap them soundly for their impudence. 


Rash wrangling monster, check thy froward tongue, 
And let us hear the knave. 
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Did ye not hear 
The Mountebank and old Herbaccio 
Laying most privy plans for their return 
Unto this self-same spot ? And marked ye not, 
The garbage vendor, grey-haired infamy, 
Bidden by yon black devil, Satan spawned, 
To bring the comrade that was settled on. 
What comrade, think ye, has the fox in mind, 
What comrade but the price of knavery, 
The hireling’s fee and treason’s argosy ? 
He covets gold, wherefore he slyly cozens 
The sweaty rabblement to put away 
Good Smithfield flesh and swallow weedy trash. 


The boy speaks sooth. Black treachery’s afoot 
And money more corrupted with vile taint 
Than ever Judas’ silver will be paid 

For Smithfield’s ruin : speak, thou pretty boy, 
Most excellent apprentice, speak thy mind, 

For never more thy ribboned back I'll flay, 

But love thee only, should’st thou win this day. 


Break not upon his discourse, suet bag. 


Now evening falls apace. The devil’s fry 

Will for this damned commerce soon return 
Hitherward. Here i’ the dark recess must we 
Await them, cleave Herbaccio to the chine, 

With this good axe of our own mystery, 

The butcher’s blade that falters not nor fails. 
Then, him despatched, with hireling Mountebank 
We'll pay accounts in full. 


Most lovely boy, 
Thou tenderest cut of wisdom’s richest meat, 
Inventive stripling, cunningest young man— 


No time for words. Let’s back to speed the plan. 
(They retire. Enter Velia and Asparaggio.) 


It is the hour. It is the hour. My cab 

Should shortly be arriving. Sweet my dove, 
Mettlesome steeds of the blood await us now, 
Far swifter than the metropolitan 

Stage-coach or hackney carriage. All is well, 
For, e’er the night her curtain shall upraise 

By green-robed rivulets and plashing streams, 
Love’s pulse to love will thrill and leaping blood 
Find surfeit in love’s exquisite excess. 
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Mistress : (aside) Prithee, goodman Sirloin, if mine eyes be not sorry 
messengers of news, yonder goes that goatish and unclean Herbaccio, 
cuckolding on some good husband or leading young innocence 
towards the sulphurous perdition of souls. 


SIRLOIN : (aside) An I were cuckolded by Herbaccio, that foul-favoured 
cabbage patch, that botch of scurvy, then would I smother his grey 
lechery in his own beard, strangle reverend iniquity in’s own entrails 
and leave his most pestilent carrion for kites and buzzards. But when 
tis another man’s mare that is ta’en from the stable, then can I afford 
laughter’s extravagance and count myself but lechery’s looker-on. 


BRISKET : (aside) Now sport’s afoot. Full well I know these Spring time 
birds that must practise love-flights in the cool dark of the evenings. 
And there’s the humour on’t. (To the others) Peace, peace. Hush ye, 
or we are discovered. 


VELIA : My lord and guide, thou speakest comfortably, 
Yet in my cheeks the mantling rose of shame, 
The flag of fear, the sign and symbol of 
Virginity perplexed, doth surge apace. 

Mistress: (aside) Methinks that voice smacks familiar. 


BRISKET : (aside) Oh, for closed lips, I beseech thee, mistress, do not all 
young love-birds speak alike ? 
VELIA : Quick to confess is quicker to make peace. 
I fear my father. 
ASP. Fear thy father, nay. 
That’s not my Velia speaks. 
SIRLOIN : (aside) Velia! My daughter ! My daughter and Herbaccio. She 
to be kissed by that whoreson potato-peeler ! I'll not endure it. 


BRISKET : Down, down, noble master. To be seen now is to see no more. 
To snatch revenge is but to lose it. "Tis not Herbaccio, but young 
Asparaggio, the son, doth woo thy daughter. Check thine anger but 
one moment, and we shall first trip up the old cozener himself and 
then lay young roguery by the heels. 

Srrtoin: Nay, I’ll not bear it. Hands off, I say, for | am in a most 
bloody choler, and shall assuredly go to the extremity of slaughterous 
axe-work. 


Brisket : Mistress, restrain him. Hold hard that we may in time hold all. 
Down, down, I say. 


Mistress : Ay, there’s wisdom in that. Let our revenge be ripe and then 
most bloody. There’s time enough for thy chopper-surgery, most 
butcherly old man. Down, down. 

(They hold him down.) 
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VELIA : Yet still I fear, and fearing shrink away. 
Shall I, a daughter, my dear sire betray ? 

Asp. : Shall you, a lover, your own heart forswear ? 

VELIA : My heart to dote is ready, not to dare. 

ASP. : I’ll hear no more, for my emboldened arm 


Shall prop thy weakness, fend away all harm. 
And if thy sire or mine, dull dotards both, 
Who know not love, whose only temper wrath, 
Shall love deny, then swift my sword replies, 
And Velia weds me though a father dies. 


SIRLOIN (gasping) : An thy sword try cut-throat conclusions with my good 
chopper axe . . . (He ts suppressed). 


VELIA : Most powerful master, though I dread thy strong 
Determinate will, though I my kinsmen wrong, 
Yet love out-battles conscience. All is said, 
Now for deeds only, on to Maidenhead, 
(Exeunt Velia and Asparaggio.) 


SIRLOIN (bursting out): Here’s knavery, lechery, corruption, and all the 
essential villainies of anti-Christ, compounded in the form and fashion 
of a cabbage huckster, foul son of elder filth, the son to defile my 
daughter, the father to destroy my trade, and I not to be virtue’s 
champion and Smithfield’s most valiant defender. Nay, by all the 
carcases in hell, but I’ll strike and strike and strike. 


BRISKET : Nay, that were labourer’s work. Patience for the grand revenge. 
Down, master, down, see where Herbaccio comes. 
(Enter Herbaccio. He is covered in a long cloak and carries a bag of gold. The 
others remain hidden.) 


Herpaccio : Most excellent occasion. Ne’er before 
Was Mountebank so rational, so keen, 
To check recusant answer, sway the hearts 
Of such beef-witted artisans as still 
Lust butcherly for meats. This was the sum 
And total of his teaching. No man now 
But has been carried on persuasive flood 
To vegetable thoughts and trade with me. 
Now Smithfield, don the sooty robes of death 
To mourn thy vanished future, present ruin, 
And in thy market let black cypress grow, 
The testament of ruin. No reprieve 
Can snatch thee from fatality. "Tis done, 
For me remains to give the due required 
Of service and the discharge of the debt. 

(He rattles his bag.) 
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SIRLOIN (emerging) : Not give requital, old Herbaccio, 
But take of it. (Strikes him with the chopper.) 


BRISKET : Ay, receive it in the neck, 
And there’s the humour on’t, Herbaccio. 


Mistress: The world is cleaner and the sullied sun 
Doth lose its cankers since this filth’s destroyed. 


Herpaccio: E’en as the market gardener plucks away 
The cauliflower’s lustihood, so I 
Plucked in my lusty prime, untimely die. (Dies.) 


BRISKET (pushing away the body): Dispose this offal e’er the Mountebank 
Approaches for our hospitality. 


Mistress:  Let’s play the cozener on an angle hook. 
Boy, take Herbaccio’s gown, and so assume 
His damned presence, so we’ll gather all 
The truth of this most vile conspiracy, 
Hot from the lips of Master Mountebank. 


SIRLOIN : "Tis well devised. On with his cloak, boy, on. 
(Brisket puts on his cloak. The other two retire. Enter Mountebank.) 


MOuNTEBANK : Well met, Herbaccio. Have I not deserved 
Full richly of thy generous reward ? 
Ne’er did the commons with such sweaty zeal 
Rush to the cabbage-vendors as to-night 
When, on the tide of rarest rhetoric, 
I carried to conversion every soul 
That yet resisted reason. All are charged 
With rapture for the vegetable faith 
And war on uric acid. "Tis complete, 
Only the laurels wait the victor’s brow, 
Only the gold waits for the conquering palm. 


BrIskET (as Herbaccio) : Nay, Master Mountebank, I prithee patience, 
The banks are closed. To-morrow thou shalt have 
Full quittance and a bonus for thy labour. 


MowunTEBANK : To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, 
”*T was e’er the cant of creditors. Pay now, 
Thou whinnying miser, or I'll pay thee straight 
_In coin thou likest not. To-night twas promised 
To bring the comrade that was settled on, 
To-night I’ll have it, or, by the fires of Hell, 
I’ll back to yonder market-place and teach 
Flat butcher’s doctrine, rouse the populace — 
To meaty thoughts, and whip them to a rage 
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’Gainst vegetarian notions. Give me gold, 
Gold, gold, and yet more gold, or with my arts 
I'll bring your Covent Garden to the ground, 
And starve all cabbage-hucksters narrowly. 


BRISKET : Nay, give me time. 


MOUNTEBANK : Not time, but timely teaching, 
Shall be my gift to old Herbaccio. 
(Flies at him.) 
(Sirloin and Mistress emerge and a fight begins.) 
(Enter Velia and Asparaggio with lanthorns, Asp. beats them apart.) 


Asp. How now, what saucy tempers fret the night ? 
What hot rebellion stirs ? Put up your swords, 
Good sirs. (sees Herbaccio) Alas, what bloody deed is this ? 
Herbaccio dead ? 


MOUNTEBANK : Nay, no such luck ! 
He lives to cheat the labourer of his hire. 


ASP. : Peace, prating fool, my grey and reverend sire 
Lies basely murdered, but the murderer shall 
Taste o’ my temper and Damascus blade. 
Meanwhile, this varlet first shall know the flavour 
Of my revenge, he that in stolen cloak, 
Doth ape my father’s greatness. 


MOUNTEBANK : Then I’m robbed. 
Herbaccio slaughtered and his treasure ta’en 
Slaughters my hopes of just reward. ’Tis all 
Too bad. And service goes in beggary again. 
A bitter world, a bitter ingrate world. 


SIRLOIN : Now let the truth be spoken, that our minds 
Be cleared for valorous action with our swords. 
I, Sirloin Tender, Smithfield’s champion, 
Did smite the traitor for his treachery. 
Hear ye his vile offence : with crafty gold, 
He hired this lucre-lustful mountebank 
To snare the artisans within his fold 
Of vegetable fancy, while his son 
Did steal my daughter, with his mouthing of 
Lascivious allures. Ay, once I struck 
For Smithfield and for Britain and the right 
And so I'll strike again. (Attacks Asparaggio.) 
Asp. : Enseamed villain 
Who struck the sire shall know that sons can strike, 
And learn there’s brawn in vegetable arm— 
(A struggle.) 
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Mistress : Into it, into it, Brisket, help thy good master now terribly 
beset by two devils of Hell, a lecherous lover and a treacherous 
teacher. On, boy, on. 


BRIsKET : Ay, that’s good slaughterhouse language, but I have no stomach 
for it. I do fight with brain, not brawn. 


Mistress : On, I say. Look how thy master is giving good chopper logic. 
Ah, bravely struck. There’s your Smithfield stoccado and your 
brave butcherman’s passado. Lend aid, Brisket, aid. 


VELIA: 


QUEEN : 


SIRLOIN : 


(Mistress and Brisket join the battle.) 


Confusion, oh, confusion, oh, confusion ! 

Murder’s afoot, and brutish violence 

Reciprocal doth rage. Call out the watch ! 

Watch ho! Ho Watch! Help, help, help, help, help, help. 
(Enter the Queen, attended.) 


"Tis I, your Queen. Put up those mutinous swords ! 
Must merchants play at soldiery ? And lose 
Their civil blood in most uncivil war ? 


(The fighters separate.) 


"Tis rank offence : my sternest justicers 

Most searchingly shall mark the guilty parties, 

And visit them with penalties so dire, 

That citizens may shrink from saucy tumult, 

And street duellos. (Seeing Herbaccio.) Ah, poor fond old 
man, 

Who is’t that frosty death hath so congealed 

In stiff disfigurement ? 


Herbaccio, 
The vegetable monger, Covent’s pride, 
Most gracious majesty, hath paid the price 
Of his most criminal practices ; he hired 
This Mountebank to compass Smithfield’s ruin, 
Offering gold, for which this creature poured 
His too persuasive eloquence upon 
The rabble, conjuring all to forswear meats 
For greenery. So I for Smithfield struck, 
And I'll endure the penalties of the law 
And suffer for my fellows of the craft. 
One thing I beg : that Mountebank receive 
The same duress. ; 


QuEEN (to Mountebank) : And spoke the butcher sooth ? 


Thy tongue was bought, the graces of thy speech 
Mere merchandise ? 
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MOuNTEBANK : I must confess my crime. 
QUEEN : Then I proclaim your punishment—to go 


Straight to the market-place and there undo 
Your crafty conquests, making speech in praise 
Of flesh-foods only, winning all men back 

To sanguinary diet. Furthermore, 

Thou’lt have no gold of either side. This bag 
Of guilty treasure shall be confiscate, 

And go to fill the coffers of the poor, 

For whom of course the Queen is sole trustee. 


MovunTeBaNnk : Most merciful, I go to my new task. 


(Exit.) 
QUEEN (pointing to Asparaggio): Who’s this that brandishes rebellious 
ade, 
And plays the Hotspur in our public places ? 
AsP. The only son of Old Herbaccio, 


Who, in the violent course of natural grief, 
Sought natural vengeance for a life most dear. 


SIRLOIN : Who in the violent course of guilty passion, 
Did craftily entice our daughter Velia, 
With close clandestine honeyings of love, 
To her undoing. 


VELIA : Nay, my father, nay, 
I share the guilt. I loved him, lured him on 
For his excelling virtues. 


QUEEN : Peace, I say. 
I’ll have no more base wrangling in our city, 
But banish enmity. Now, mark you, butcher, 
Your trade restored, your daughter you must lose, 
Thus love’s true course enjoins. On with the nuptials 
Of Velia and Asparaggio. 


Mistress (aside): This is most sovereign dispensation. My daughter to 
wed that varlet. Nay, that’s jewels for muck, good meat for the tooth- 
less and fillet for cat’s meat. 


BRISKET (aside) : When ‘ro alt wills, tis c ; WL os 
there's theta one ene y. ommoners’ willy-nilly, and 


VELIA : How can I thank your majesty enough ? 


Asp. Most royal queen, most wise, most bountiful. 


a tl ee et pes S 


QUEEN : 
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But ere to hymeneal revelry 

You featly turn, your ardours to indulge 

In lawful union, hear a Queen’s advice. 
Conjoint alliance of our city’s trades 

Shall here be founded. Never more again 

Shall Smithfield nourish beevish hate against 
The vegetable-mongers, nor shall they 

In green-eyed jealousy lay stratagems 

Against the prosperous butchers. For all time, 
In all my land, I do ordain a peace 

Of dietary notions. Citizens, 

Indulge no more exclusive appetites, 

But as the symbol of the wedding day 

Of Smithfield’s daughter, Covent Garden’s son, 
Heap high your plates with meat and vegetables, 
In exquisite alliance. Evermore 

Within the jurisdiction of my realm 

Boiled beef shall bed with carrots, honest steak 
Lie honestly with onions, sausages 

Take mashed potatoes in their marriage-lines, 
The pork in tins that’s cabined and confined 
Shall share with beans their close imprisonment. 
Match salads with cold viands, duck with peas, 
And should your neighbours of our Billingsgate 
Load salmon on the tables, add thereto 

The sliced cucumber and the mayonnaise ; 
Thus peace domestic shall entwine our trades 
And dietary harmony prevail. 

Now, traders, to your commerce ; lovers, speed 
Your plighted troth to satisfy indeed. 

For all the general commons of our land, 

Let peace with charity go hand in hand. 
Succour the aged, comfort the oppressed, 
We’ve said our say, and you must do the rest. 


(Exeunt.) 
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By GILBERT NORWOOD 


HE historical method, I am given to understand, consists in 

beginning at the beginning and working along the road, ravine, 

rut—whatever its true name is—provided by Father Time him- 

self. We should criticise the Saxon Witanagemote by the standard 
of the needs and resources which marked its own period, not condemning 
it for failure to equal the many-sided perfection of Parliament in the 
present year of grace. Nor, again, would it be sound scholarship to 
condemn Chaucer because he could not spell as expertly as Wordsworth. 
Begin with the simple, crude openings of knowledge, institutions, all forms 
of skill and activity. Arrive only in chronological course at what is subtle, 
more articulated, extensive, and profound. Follow Time. 

A scientific method, this, calculated to impart sound opinions and true 
perspective. Yet it leaves out, or allows its more incautious followers to 
leave out, an engaging habit of the human family. When a potato has 
produced its eight or ten new potatoes, it recognises itself as obsolete and 
is content to become barely distinguishable—in the end utterly indistin- 
guishable—from the soil in which its firm brown offspring are discovered 
by the proud and even incredulous allotment-holder. Its days as a veget- 
able are numbered. How unlike ourselves ! The human father insists on 
surviving the birth of his child, and whoever may regard him as rendered 
obsolete by that event, it is not himself. So with those children of the 
whole community, institutions, crafts, arts. And here I approach the 
revelation of what it is that I am writing about. 

Historians too often allow us to assume that the invention of gun- 
powder annihilated all the crossbows in Europe, that Hegel’s philosophy 
slew the crude metaphysics of an earlier age. Not so ; whatever man has 
done he continues to do, but the more rudimentary practices retire to the 
shade, to corners, perhaps underground. Underground! Here is the 
first justification of my title, De Profundis. Driven from the smile of courts, 
the astrologer sets up his “‘ eternal stand ” in the pages of Old Moore’s 
Almanac. The Witan no longer controls (if it ever controlled) the des- 
tinies of England, but discusses them still in every village tavern. Trade 
by barter thrives in rural Ireland and upon the back benches of the 
Second Form. Nay, the elaboration of machinery has but conferred 
higher reputation upon the hand-made lace of Flanders and the socks 
created beside a thousand British hearths. When writers in the weekly 
reviews regard Trollope as an extinct volcano, they know not that thousands 
of earnest amateurs are every year discovering Mrs. Proudie. Emma 
Jane Worboise maintains a healthy if half-contraband existence. It is not 
to be doubted that many enthusiasts paint in their attics with all the 
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uncompromising badness of Cimabue before they go down to tea and 
adoration of Sargent. 

Let me conduct you, then, down a little trial-pit sunk through the 
specious top-dressing, which we call contemporary literature, into strata 
whose cavities are still inhabited by creatures which the cognoscentt 
pretend no longer exist. In the happy sunlight fauna named Dostoevsky, 
Anatole France, Hardy, and the like, disport themselves. Down below 
flourish the dragons of the prime, the kraken, the pliocene and mesozoic 
experiments of the Life-Force. For, just as modern wit has not slain the 
primeval “ You’re another,” nor modern painting the satirical portraits 
done in chalk upon brick walls ; just as the English proletariates longing 
to “go back to”’ half the States in America maintains itself in a world 
that knows Beethoven, and the snow man of Christmas outstares Michel 
Angelo’s David ; so do the raw beginnings of literature, poetry and prose 
alike, flourish unabashed, although secluded, while paeans to Yeats and 
Conrad burst from the official press. 

Some twenty years ago I kept an album of such literary treasures. 
After a few months I ceased posting it up—not through lack of apparent 
material ; on the contrary, I was appointed to a teaching post. The rules 
were simple. First, nothing was admitted which was not absolutely 
idiotic. Second, every candidate must have been published ; it is plainly 
stupid and unfair to include casual epistolary absurdities (though there 
is a tempting letter which runs “ if you publish the details of my bill to 
anyone [| will have you up for defamation of character ’’). 

A rich selection was provided by a periodical which we may call the 
D.S.O. and which was devoted to bracing up the British Empire by the 
praise of manliness. This is how Lines to a Dude reach their climax : 

O, if you would only begin in 

This fashion to model your ways :— 
“* Life isn’t a basket of linen, 

Eternity doesn’t wear stays.” 


After this trumpet-call, the D.S.O. arranged a kind of symposium, 
inviting opinions from all parts of the Empire as to the best prescription 
for imperial greatness. One passage in the report reminds me irresistibly 
of Professor J. L. Lowes’ remark about sentimental literature—that it 
seems to have been born in a twilight sleep. Has anything more nerve- 
lessly inept than this ever found its way into print ? 


A few—a very few—rely upon the sword, but the overwhelming majority are 
instinct with undefined hopes and dreams of a great brotherhood of Britons to 
achieve the glory of the world. Let Vancouver give it words :— 


I never saw Britannia carv’d in stone, 
Or figur’d out in bronze, but loyally 

I’ve thought what merit shall be all her own 
In that bright brotherhood that’s yet to be,— 
The Diamond Empire of futurity. 
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Incidentally, my eye is caught by an extract upon the opposite page of my 
album ; and I offer it, not as a specimen of blossoming folly, but as a 
document. The patriots were invited to decide, for the modest guerdon 
of ten-and-sixpence, ‘‘ Who is the Best Man in England ? It may 
interest the reader to be reminded who were the leading favourites twenty 
years ago. Here they are: The King, Lord Roberts, General Booth, 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of London, Mr. 
Thomas Holmes, Sir Frederick Treves, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Lord Kelvin, Lord Avebury, Sir Thomas Lipton, Dr. Barnardo, 
Mr. Robert Blatchford. 
We must not leave the D.S.O. without reciting that virile lyric, Good 
Use: 
Life’s a hard and bitter fruit, lad, 
Till you get to taste the juice ; 
When God bids you squeeze, don’t answer— 
“« What’s the use ? ” 


Life is good when sick men stagger 
From the bedclothes of Excuse, 
And take hold of Chance and grip him 


To their use. 


Scattered about the album are specimens of miraculously meaningless 
verbiage. Responses told the world in huge capitals that to take Beecham’s 
Pills is a Wisk Duty ; and an illustrated magazine declares, beneath the 
photograph of a determined-looking lady in satin, that she “‘ is one of the 
only social entertainers who uses the old-fashioned harp.” (But perhaps 
some sprightly quip is to be detected in this latter, for I seem to recollect 
a confessedly jocular story in which a suitor exclaims : “‘ You are one of 
the only girls I ever loved.”’). Another cutting announces : ‘“‘ This Simple, 
Safe, and Reliable Nerve Tonic is not a Sleep Producer, but a Sleep 
Inducer.”’ Under the same category should be recorded this poem : 

By the first of October the New Year’s born : 
It’s a sturdy infant in mid December, 

And reaches its prime some April morn : 
Hot and weary in June, it must perish soon, 
It is working too hard : it will break : but here 

Is the Dawn of the Year. 


As I turn the leaves I light upon a picture which has been the puzzle 
of my life. It is a wood-cut presenting a quiet rural scene—farmhouse, 
village church, hayricks, cows. And the whole is entitled ‘“ Picture of 
Grammar.” But as with maturer eyes I contemplate this work of art, 
methinks I see light. Why “ Picture of Grammar,” you ask ? Look, that 
milkmaid is performing her task in a posture which even a town-bred 
man knows to be incredible : she is directly facing the cow’s flank. This 
is a Solecism. Perhaps the whole wood-cut, if studied by an observer 
equally at home in grammar and in farming, would reveal itself as an 
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early and complicated example of the mistake-picture nowadays set for 
competition by the vendors of novel soaps and boot-polishes. Perhaps 
it is_all grammatical rules or blunders. The swans are clearly Plural ; 
possibly the church lies North and South, which would be Singular. 
Maybe the dairy-maids are less friendly than they look : thus we get a 
False Concord. 

Passing gently by Socrates, who “ was the creator of fine morals, and 
foretold immortal truths,” and a less celebrated reformer who proposes 
to found a British Empire Brotherhood with the vigorous if ungrammatical 
motto Pro Rex Pro Patria, we reach a document throwing light (in dis- 
persed rays, it is true) upon “ The Origin of Phonography.”’ It is addressed 
to the Editor of the Daily News : 


Sir,—Your reviewer attributes the invention of phonography “ more or less to 
accident ” and “ chance.” My brother considered it to be providential, by his 
study of our language, searching the Scriptures, revision of the Bible, and natural 
diet. The seven stages were (1) learning Taylor’s shorthand, (2) reading Walker’s 
dictionary, (3) friendship of Samuel Bagster, gained by examining and correcting 
the five hundred thousand marginal references to his Comprehensive Bible, three 
years’ labour of love, (4) ‘‘ preparing a small instruction book ” of Taylor’s system, 
and asking Mr. Bagster to publish it, (5) the suggestion that my brother should 
invent a new and better shorthand, (6) dying with dyspepsia. ‘‘ I was sinking into 
the grave,” he said, in a letter to The Times. Doctors ordered flesh three times 
a day and port wine. This made matters worse. (7) Vegetarianism saved his life. 
Four things led to change of diet : (a) attempt to kill a fowl, (b) reading the Notes 
to Shelley’s Queen Mab, (c) acquaintance with vegetarian friends, (d) Genesis I, 
29. I lived with my brother during that eventful time. Yours, etc. 


But though this is extraordinary, it is not essentially unmeaning ; and 
if the reader is to retain his senses while studying my album, he must keep 
to rule. Here, then, let me record the statement that the oratorio Elyjah 
has “‘ for upwards of sixty years shared with the Messiah the undivided 
affection of the universe of music.’’ An unnatural parent reports that in 
January, 1900, he administered Eno’s Fruit Salt to his child, “ and I am 
happy to say that since taking it he has never been better in his life.” 

Running through the collection is a thick stratum of edifying informa- 
tion—that product beloved by the nineteenth century when facts were 
not merely gathered and co-ordinated, but coagulated by the eager palms 
of instructors who insisted upon pointing a moral with trivial provocation 
or none. In these days it is not a little unnerving to find the so-called 
Dismal Science enlisted in the cause of Right. Below a picture of men 
apparently engaged in looting a beer-cellar we read : 

A peep into the Royal Mint in London. Notice the huge bars and barrels of gold 

and silver bullion out of which our money is coined. Such a picture reminds a 

Christian of the untold riches stored for him in the Heavenly Kingdom. 


Here is a homily which should be read aloud, with somewhat fierce 
gestures, at the opening of every Eisteddfod : 
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Milton seems to have been a perfect musical enthusiast, and Shakespeare makes 
the love and relish of Music an indispensable accompaniment to moral goodness. 
He says 

The man that hath not Music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
Let no such man be trusted. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether what is called a good ear for Music, has 
any connection with good moral principle ; for if it were so, every opera singer 
would be a miracle of virtue, which is by no means the case. . . . Whilst Music 
is made only a recreation, it is very desirable, but when instead of this it is con- 
verted into the business of life, it generally becomes mischievous, and should be 
repressed . . . for those.who pay so much attention to sound are seldom en- 
cumbered with a superabundance of sense. 

Appended to an efficient-looking diagram called “Solar Eclipse, 
July 17, 1822 ” are certain verses : 

Brightly beaming on the busy earth, refulgent shines 

The noon-day sun. 
The pedant within me pauses here, first to point out that the metre, 
despite the antecedent activities of a thousand poets, contrives super- 
naturally to be like nothing else on earth, “‘ busy ” as it is ; and secondly 
to indicate the opulence of tautology : “‘ brightly,” “‘ beaming,” reful- 
gent,” “ shines.” ‘The bard continues : 

—But lo ! What wondrous sight is this ! 

Luna, beauteous Queen of Night, errant in her course, 

”Tween Earth and Sun is seen to move. Sol’s rays eclipsed, 

Darkness spreads around, 
(Of course it does ! This is what the critics mean by inevitable poetry.) 

Darkness spreads around, and trembling mortals 

Stand aghast.— 
(Now for the moral !) 

If such there be, now let the atheist pause— 

Let him gaze but once upon the glorious scene, 

And ask, Can man do this ? 
The author’s initials are W.M., but Walter Map is much too early, and 
William Morris too late. . 

You might have supposed that an essay on ‘‘ The Theory of Winds ” 
would be poor material for the moralist. Listen, however, to this 
exordium : 

The “ great globe which we inhabit” is wrapped in “ circumambient air 2.4 


on every side she is covered to the depth of sixty miles with a breathing atmos- _ 
phere, in which kings and beggars are equally immersed. 


The fun to be got from quaint spelling and diction has nowadays lost 
much of its relish ; no sooner does some unhappy evening paper print — 

conic sections ”’ as “‘ comic sections ” than Punch leaps on it with a shriek 
of joy and arch subtleties about “ our esteemed contemporary Comic Cuts.” 
Nevertheless, an exception may be allowed in the shape of a whole 
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manifesto. I have a broadsheet entitled : “‘ The virtues and effects of the 
Remedy, Named Medicamentum Gratia Probatum, Id Est The Remedi 
approved by Grace.” The document was apparently drawn up and 
printed in Holland. It consists of a chatty description of the multifarious 
diseases which yield to the Remedy, etc., better known in England (I 
believe) by the title Dutch Drops. Glorious as this effort is, it cannot be 
given completely, partly because of its length, still more because of its 
explicitness. Perhaps the finest paragraph comes near the end. 
Notwithstanding I don’t mention in this paper anything belongen to Fits or any 
other distemper nevertheless, if any one is attacher on ith it, let him meke use of 
this Remedy without make cast danger ; you may safely keep this Femeev free 
from all corruption fifty yeats, so long as years have as wel stopped. 


And this, remember, is a mere contemptuous addendum, almost forgotten 
by its author after his disquisition on “‘ nitions humours,” ‘“‘ schortnes of 
Brenth ” and a still more mysterious ailment named “ the feury.”” My own 
favourite passage, after all, is this : 
It curce Palpitation of te Heart, all Auxiety Fegrims, Giddiness, and Hedaches 
bij smelling it as yoo de Pungary Water. 


And now, passing lightly over “‘ The Epic of London,” by Rowbotham, 
the Modern Homer, I arrive at a treasured prospectus of “‘ The World’s 
Great Books—their thoughts are yours for $d. a day.”’ Therein the studious 
world is promised “‘ The Confessions of St. Augustine as if St. Augustine 
had put his confessions into an hour’s reading,” and “ the argument and 
essence of ‘The Origin of Species ’ as Darwin would have done had he 
written it for . . . The Daily Mail.” Balzac is re-written for us in 
miniature. I wish I had subscribed : it must be an unforgettable experi- 
ence to read Pere Goriot telescoped into the length of Brugglesmith, or 
Eugénie Grandet with the psychology omitted. And has not the same author 
something about a wild ass ? On the outside of the prospectus is a bust of 
Aristotle, his blank eyes “ registering ”’ an appropriate stupefaction. 

In what category am I to place “ The Fight for the Standard—a great 
Patriotic Song”’? All I possess is the picture, which exhibits the late 
Marquess of Salisbury in exotic military uniform, mounted upon a cavalry 
charger and flourishing in one hand the Royal Standard while with the 
other he decapitates Mr. Gladstone, similarly mounted but (most unfairly, 
as even Tories must allow) possessing no sword. Salisbury’s reprehensible 
feat is not only unhistorical, but impossible, as the artist has equipped him, 
not with a sabre but with a rapier. (Compare what was said above con- 
cerning music and morals.) 

For some reason no longer discoverable, the most popular topic of these 
extracts is religion, but the majority of them I omit: as people say of 
Punch jokes, they’re nothing without the picture. One, however, shall be 
recorded, as an instance of what may perhaps be termed the cumulative 
purple patch. It seems—seems, I say, for repeated perusal has not yet 
resulted in any clear notion of its purport—it seems to be a contribution 
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to the study of comparative religion by a scribe with an almost super- 
natural aptitude for the non sequitur. Here it is, with his italics but without 
his capitals: 

Under the influence of these corrupt notions, it is not difficult to imagine some 
old priest in sombre meditation wrapped, the vast pyramids of death flinging their 
gigantic shadows across living millions, and shading his own venerable head from 
the fierce glories of an Egyptian heaven,—he is near the mouth of a mummy-pit— 
the grisly regiments are faintly visible, but—oh ! how “ chop-fallen”’ and dis- 
graced—still are they, still as death—where has the active spirit flown—vegetation 
rotting produces vegetation—Ha ?—?—At the moment a troop of king’s horse gallop 
proudly from the city “ their necks clothed with the thunder-flash—terrible the 
pomp of their nostrils—they mock at fear, and tremble not. With rage and fury 
they devour the ground, and are impatient when the trumpet soundeth.”” What 
glorious animals—fired with all the flaming courage of their riders—and man and 
horse seem one. This last thought turns the old man pale—he conceives a transmi- 
gration—he proposes its probability, the next age declares its possibility, and the 
next its truth. . . . Such investigations are highly useful, and in the present case 
help us properly to appreciate those sacred scriptures, which have brought life and 
immortality to light by the gospel. Egypt is in ruins . . . her deified brutes stand 
only as monuments of Christian pity in the cabinets of the curious ; and not a 
single genuine descendant of her vast population is left to blush for his ancestors’ 
disgrace. Yet the truth lives . . . to tell the soul that “‘ absent from the body she 
will be present with the Lord.” 


There is much to be culled from these pages concerning education, 
but that topic is beginning to be regarded as a bore. I avert my eyes, 
therefore, from the American Sunday School and its Hero Band, its school 
yell, and the gold crown bestowed upon one boy per annum for perfect 
behaviour during the year—what a glorious additional chapter for Stalky 
& Co! I can deal only with the Koh-i-Noor of the whole collection, a 
leaflet-prospectus (alas! What would one not pay for the book itself ?) 
of “ The Grammar of the Five Senses, being the First Step to Infant 
Education.” A specimen page shows “ Divarication of the Five Senses 
into Outward Senses and into Inward Senses.” Above is a spectral Hand 
grasping an umbrella as obsolete as the psychology which it affects to 
portray. Next to it is an indecent-looking diagram of an eyeball which by 
the aid of three dotted lines impinges on what I surmise to be a cocoanut 
palm during winter. Beside these exhibits is a green smear labelled “ all 
at once,” and further on occurs a blue rectangle truthfully designated 
“Space.” Beneath all this one reads the following ditty : 


The Hand and Eye feel all at once ; 
These make SPACE, or I’m a dunce ; 
Outward Senses, Outward Senses. 


Analogous pictures lead on to the antistrophe : 


Ear, ‘Tongue, and Nose, you may suppose, 
Create our TIME, as on it flows. ei 
Inward Senses, Inward Senses. 
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At the foot of this incredible page runs the proclamation : “‘ When this 
is adopted Virtue will supersede Crime, and establish Peace and Harmony 
on Earth.” 

As I close my album I reflect that the good work still goes on. Last 
summer a clergyman, holiday-making at a little Welsh watering-place 
called The Mumbles, rescued someone from drowning, and a local 
newspaper reported the event with these headlines : 


HERO CLERIC 
MUMBLES EPIC. 


Would not any stranger imagine this to mean that some fanatical priest, 
after mumbling the Collects for years, had at length risen to the titanic 
task of mumbling the whole of Paradise Lost ? And, last of all, a newspaper 
account of the funeral of the late Empress Eugénie, after dilating upon the 
exalted birth of the mourners, continued : ‘‘ Some of the noblest blood in 
Europe was now streaming to the doors of the church.” 
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JAMES STEPHENS 


By H. P. MARSHALL 


N these days, most of us are standing too close to life ; we see it as we 

should see an oil-painting if we looked very closely into it, as a mass of 

crude colours, daubed upon the canvas with vigour, but apparently 

without thought. It is, therefore, most comforting to be taken by 
James Stephens to a reasonable distance, and shown how beautiful the 
world really is, and with what loveliness the seemingly harsh colours 
blend. By that I do not mean that Mr. Stephens is aloof from the world, 
but that he has a sense of proportion and perspective, and that he agrees 
with Anatole France in wishing kindly Irony and Pity to be the judges 
and assessors of life, so that we may laugh at rogues and fools, instead of 
being weak enough to hate them. Pity is, indeed, his most powerful 
weapon, and humour the force with which he wields it, and there is a 
reason for them both to be found in his gentle philosophy. 

Since his work is not merely whimsical, but whimsical with the sole 
object of emphasising his attitude to life, it is important, before considering 
his books more closely, to discover what that attitude may be. To do that 
is not so easy as it sounds, for he delights in leading the reader down 
enchanting blind alleys, and in deluging him with contradictory theories, 
which leave in the mind a dissatisfaction and a confusion. It is not because 
his work is shallow, or of too minute perfection to be analysed, that it does 
not, on a first reading, appear to be more than extremely amusing. The 
fact that it produces a sensation of unfulfilment does not cause a reader 
to lose patience with James Stephens, but, curiously enough, with himself ; 
it sends him back to find out where he has failed to give as much as he 
received, and he discovers that he has been carried by a most diverting 
surface wave of humour over more quiet, but infinitely deeper waters. 
It is easy, for instance, in The Crock of Gold to miss the answer of the 
Thin Woman to the temptation of the Three Absolutes : 


It is not lawful to turn again when the journey is commenced, but to go forward 
to whatever is appointed ; nor may we turn to your meadows and trees and sunny 
places, who have once departed from them. The torments of the mind may not be 
renounced for any easement of the body until the smoke that blinds us is blown 


away, and the tormenting flame has fitted us for that immortal ecstasy which is the 
bosom of God. 


There is the mystic symbolism of the journey, andit is this mystic realisation 


which is the root of James Stephens’ philosophy. It is f he 
at, and suggested, as it is here is ee is frequently hinted | 


Angus had told her that beyond this there lay the great ecstasy which is Love | 
and God and the beginning and end of all things ; for everything must come from | 
| 
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the Liberty into the Bondage, that it may return again to the Liberty compre- 
hending all things and fitted for that fiery enjoyment. 


Although he speaks of “that fiery enjoyment,” and hints by his symbolism 
of Liberty and Bondage that he recognises the ascent of the mystic through 
the liberty of the awakening of self, and the subsequent bondage of the 
purgation and the mystic death, to the ultimate liberty of the state of 
union, he does not seem to have chosen that way for himself, nor does he 
give the impression that he is pleading for it. I think his philosophy may 
be more easily understood if his outlook upon life is seen to be that of a 
man who has a consciousness of a divine presence, and who sees in the 
things of this world the symbols which his mysticism demands. Therefore 
he does not denounce them, as does the ascetic, to whom the purification 
of self is essential, but is rather a nature-mystic, whose creed was thus 
partly explained by John Smith: 


Thus may a man walk up and down the world as in a garden of spices, and suck 
a Divine sweetness out of every flower. There is a two-fold meaning in every 
creature, a literal and a mystical, and the one is but the ground of the other ; and 
as the Jews say of their law, so a good man says of everything that his senses offer 
to him—it speaks to his lower part, but it points out something above to his mind 
and spirit. 


If we can see in James Stephens this fundamental nature-mysticism, it is 
easy to understand his humour and his kindliness, his love of animals and 
natural beauty, and his tolerance for all but those who abuse the gifts of 
this world. 

It is in The Crock of Gold that he shows us most completely the various 
ways an adherence to this philosophy may lead. 


Come to us [he makes the gods cry at the hosting of the Shee], ye who live among 
strangers in the houses of dismay and self-righteousness. Poor, awkward ones ! 
How bewildered and bedevilled ye go. . . . Leave the plough and the cart for a 
little time ; put aside the needle and the awl. Is leather thy brother, O man? 
Come away ! Come away ! from the loom and the desk, from the shop where the 
carcasses are hung, and the place where raiment is sold and the place where it is 
sewn in the darkness. O bad treachery ! Is it for joy that you sit in the broker’s den, 
thou pale man? Has the attorney enchanted thee ? Come away, for the dance has 
begun lightly, the wind is sounding over the hills, the sun laughs into the valley, and 
the sea leaps upon the shingle panting for joy, dancing, dancing, dancing forjoy . .. 


There is the plea for life, the rage against the darkness of materialism 
and the battering against that drab wall of reality in which James Stephens 
is himself a chink, through which the light of imagination shines in upon 
the trivial round. There, also, are the ingredients which make up that 
atmosphere of spring, which always hovers round his books, in the wind 
and the sun, the hill and the valley, and the brave dance of the sea. 

The Crock of Gold is full of humour, an unusual, fantastic humour which 
is wholly delightful. Here, for example, is a scene between the philosopher 
and his wife, the Thin Woman, who has been told to go to bed: 
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“ Will you never be done talking ? ” shouted the Thin Woman , passionately. 

“J will not,” said the philosopher, “in certain ways sleep is useful. It is an 
excellent way of listening to an opera, or seeing pictures on a bioscope. Asa medium 
for day dreams I know of nothing that can equal it. As an accomplishment it is 
graceful, but as a means of spending a night it is intolerably ridiculous. If you were 
going to say anything, my love, please say it now, but you should always remember 
to think before you speak. A woman should be seen seldom but never heard. 
Quietness is the beginning of virtue. To be silent is to be beautiful. Stars do not 
make a noise. Children should always be in bed. These are serious truths, which 
cannot be controverted, therefore silence is fitting as regards them.” 

‘Your stirabout is on the hob,” said the Thin Woman. “ You can get it for 
yourself. I would not move the breadth of my nail if you were dying of hunger. 
I hope there’s lumps in it. A Leprecaun from Gortna Cloca Mora was here to-day. 
They'll give it you for robbing their pot of gold. You old thief, you! You lob- 
eared, crock-kneed fat eye !”’ 

The Thin Woman whizzed suddenly from where she stood and leaped into bed. 
From beneath the blanket she turned a vivid, furious eye on her husband. She 
was trying to give him rheumatism and toothache and lockjaw all at once. If she 
had been satisfied to concentrate her attention on one only of these torments she 
might have succeeded in afflicting her husband according to her wish, but she was 
not able to do that. 

*‘Finality is death. Perfection is finality. Nothing is perfect. There are lumps 
in it,” said the philosopher. 


The philosophy of laughter is a highly complicated affair, and has never 
prevented, or satisfactorily explained, the laugh which follows when a man 
sits on his hat: it would have the same difficulty in dealing with the 
reasons for the chuckles which are roused by James Stephens’ humour. 
It is always concerned with the mental equivalent of ordinary knock-about 
comedy, though, of course, it is far more subtle. Mr. Stephens shows you 
two minds in opposition, just as two fat men, strangers, moving towards 
one another on a dark night, are in opposition; and the honest thoughts of 
one mind come into collision with the honest thoughts of the other mind, 
just as the two fat men may collide. The shock is unexpected, and as we 
laugh at the fat men in physical collision, so we laugh at the thoughts in 
mental collision. When the philosopher says, ‘‘ I will not,” or “‘ There 
are lumps in it,” he is not intentionally funny ; he is unconsciously pro- 
viding the obstacle over which the dignity of another mind must ludi- 
crously stumble. A great deal of Mr. Stephens’ humour consists in that, 
for, while there are other things in his books at which we smile, it is then 
with a friendly smile, because we recognise a weakness of our own which 
he shows us suddenly, and we welcome it as we would the memory of an — 
irresponsible friend. That, I think, explains much of the appeal of Mr. — 
Stephens’ writing. He says things which the reader would have 

liked to have said himself, and which he feels need saying. He leaves me 
with the feeling that I could send one of his books to anyone I have ever 


met, with a passage underlined which might have been written specially 
for that person. 
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Humour is not everything, and there is more than humour in The 
Crock of Gold. There is much beauty also, for Mr. Stephens writes very 
sensitive and clear prose. He often uses similes which are startlingly apt, 
when, for instance, he describes the astonishing wives of the philosophers : 

They cracked their finger-joints quickly or slowly, and so were able to com- 
municate with each other over immense distances, for, by dint of long practice, 
they could make great explosive sounds which were nearly like thunder, and gentle 
sounds like the tapping of grey ashes on a hearthstone. 


Similes are, however, only the buds of beautiful prose, and it will be as 
well to look at a more sustained passage : 

Then Pan arose in silence, taking his double reed in his hand, and the girl wept, 
beseeching him to stay to be her brother and the brother of her beloved, but Pan 
smiled and said : 

“Your beloved is my father and my son. He is yesterday and to-morrow. He 
is the nether and the upper millstone, and I am crushed between until I kneel 
again before the throne from whence I came,” and, saying so, he embraced Angus 
Og most tenderly, and went his way to the quiet fields, and across the slopes of the 
mountains, and beyond the blue distances of space. 

And in the little time Caitilin Ni Murrachu went with her companion across the 
brow of the hill, and she did not go with him because she had understood his 
words, nor because he was naked and unashamed, but only because his need of her 
was very great, and, therefore, she loved him, and stayed his feet in the way, and 
was concerned lest he should stumble. 


There is more strength in that than the gossamer strength of fantasy ; 
it has the vital endurance of great prose. The choice of words there is the 
musical choice of a poet, and because of the restraint which has been put 
upon them, they have the life of hounds straining at the leash. I do not 
choose that instance as unusual in The Crock of Gold, for the writing is 
consistently upon a very high level of excellence, breaking sometimes into 
real and permanent beauty. I give it simply as an instance of another of the 
many qualities which are part of this baffling book. I say “ baffling ” 
because it is a story without a tangible ending, though we shall see that 
that is no uncommon thing in the writings of Mr. Stephens. 

His other books group themselves together naturally—The Charwoman’s 
Daughter going with Here Are Ladies, irish Fairy Tales with Deirdre, The 
Demi-Gods faintly echoing The Crock of Gold, and, finally, his Poems. 

Here Are Ladies is interesting as a highly polished note-book on life. It 
is a collection of specimen misunderstandings, where mental actions and 
reactions between men and women are taken and pinned down, like butter- 
flies, for inspection. Mr. Stephens considers his specimens in trios— 


_ three heavy husbands, three women who wept, three angry people, three 
_ young wives, three lovers who lost—and, without comment, presents them 


at moments of emotional conflict, and shows how ludicrously, how 
pathetically, or how bravely, they came to grief through misunderstanding. 


_ The conclusion of one of these glimpses of life is an example of the de- 
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tachment with which he handles his situations : 
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When he was quite recovered, he went back to his office, and found that one 
of his clerks had not arrived—this angered him ; when he returned home again 
in the evening, he found that his wife was not there. So things go. 


That is all; he shows you the running machinery, and the subsequent 
breakdown, but he keeps the repairing engineers very much in the back- 
ground. Sometimes you feel a little like a plumber who must send back 
his mate to fetch Mr. Stephens to explain, but generally you take a certain 
impression from the stories, the key to which is given by a verse at the 
beginning of the book : 

Listen ! If but women were 

Half as kind as they are fair 

There would be an end to all 

Miseries that do appal. 
He sees women from a man’s point of view, as mischievous, impish people 
controlled by some dark impulse and wisdom which is inexplicable to the 
cumbrous male mind. ‘They love when they should hate, and hate when 
they should love, they laugh suddenly at situations which are serious to 
men, and they weep and have pity when they should be bitter and relent- 
less. But these stories are not photographs ; they are drawings, and they 
convey more than simple realism. Women, you gather from them, come 
under the operations of natural laws, and act impulsively, rather than by 
the cold light of thought, and since they use the materials given to them by 
nature, though they are illogical and apparently perverse, they are actually 
nearer truth. Men, conversely, act along lines of thought, and since 
thought is mechanical, and almost artificial, they frequently cannot under- 
stand things which should be natural. Just as a cloud will prevent observa- 
tion of an eclipse predicted by scientists, so a woman’s mood will destroy 
the reasoned deductions of her husband. As I say, Mr. Stephens raises 
no questions of the justice or injustice of the matter ; he has collected 
these specimens, you may look at them, and think what you will, but— 
“so things go.” They are very well worth looking at, and it is pleasing to 
meet at the end of the book a gentleman who is obviously the Philosopher 
of The Crock of Gold, grown old, and fond of beer. It is important, I 
think, to notice these views upon men and women, for Mr. Stephens 
rarely departs from them in any of his writings. They are to be found 
again in The Charwoman’s Daughter, which might be one of the sketches 
from Here Are Ladies elaborated, for there is one character and one story 


running through the whole book, and the result is almost a novel. I say 


“almost ” a novel, because it might as well be called that as anything 
else ; it is a Stephens novel, which means that it is like no other novel 
could possibly be. He has a curious method of telling a story ; he seems 
to take a mind, and lay it bare to you, and allow you to watch it growing and 
moving and groping in the darkness of the emotions. His characters are 


always charming and convincing, and yet they seem to be only the positions _ 


he has chosen for ambushes whence he may spring upon you suddenly with 


his humour and his insight. They are paradoxical, for although they are — 
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real, they are also puppets ; in this book, at least, they are rather too much 
mouthpieces for Mr. Stephens’ own opinions and false trails. They seem 
to be moved, instead of moving themselves, though I do not wish to convey 
the impression that they are anything but delightful. Great literature is a 
compound of an experience, and a perfect expression of that experience, 
and Mr. Stephens seems to have the power of expression without the 
experience. He is expressing experiments rather than experience, and, 
while they are fascinating, they are not wholly satisfying. It may be that 
I am still suffering from the disappointment I felt when Mr. Stephens 
ended the story of Mary Makebelieve so suddenly. He seems to get tired 
of her, and without warning says, “‘ Shall we, then, detain her ? I, for one, 
having urgent calls elsewhere, will salute her fingers and raise my hat and 
stand aside, and you will do likewise, because it is my pleasure that you 
should.” 'The book ends a few words further on, and our interest is thus 
left to fall with a crash. He has taken a charming lady from us without 
satisfying our curiosity about her, and that is never a wise thing for any 
man to do to his friends. 

In The Demi-Gods he is not so abrupt ; he allows his characters more 
will of their own, and he works out his tale to the end. There is some 
similarity of treatment between this book and The Crock of Gold. It tells 
of the sudden appearance of three friendly and ingenuous angels by the 
camp fire-side of Patsy MacCann and his daughter Mary, a couple who 
live happily enough by their wits. The angels wish to see the conditions 
of life on earth, and agree to go with Patsy on his random journeying. 
Their subsequent adventures form the story. We can see by this plot how 
Mr. Stephens constantly uses the same materials for his work, taking a 
fantastic situation in order to express his conception of the world as a 
fantastic place. For him, it is not the expected which is the backbone of 
life, but the unexpected, upon which the expected is only a dull trimming, 
and, while we are still made conscious of this in The Demi-Gods, somehow 
the story brings us no further. It is a joy to read, for the association of a 
rascally old Irishman with three angels could hardly be anything else. 
There is the same humour and kindliness, the same shy implication that 
forces outside man shape his destiny, or at least share it considerably, 
there is the same love of animals and nature which we found in The Crock 
of Gold. If I complain about a lack of development, it is not because I 
did not enjoy the book, or because I think it possible to have too much 
of this particular type of good thing. It is because Mr. Stephens makes so 
many interesting hints about life which he never fully explains, but which 
arouse in us an excitement and an expectation, which, unfulfilled, turn to 
slight disappointment. 

He treats us rather like little children about to be given a treat. He is 
going to take us to a theatre, and show us the wonderful play called life ; 
he himself knows all about it, for he has seen it, and with great humour 
and beauty he tells us the kind of entertainment we must expect. He 
suggests the outline of the play, and we are thrilled; he even takes us to the 
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theatre, but the curtain never goes up. It may be that I am wrong in 
expecting more than the humour and the beauty of his suggestions ; he 
may have accomplished all he proposes. when he sets our imagination 
stirring. I cannot, however, feel that that is so, for he is not content always 
to produce the same type of book. His Irish Fairy Tales and Deirdre are 
very different, and it looks in them as if he were striving for a more con- 
crete beauty. ; 

\The writing of a Fairy Tale, if it is good, must be a recording of the 
experiences of the author’s childhood. He must try to see again the dragons 
and ogres which once filled him with delight and dismay, and to speak 
of them as a child, and his vision must have the beautiful clarity of the 
child-mind. A Fairy Tale, therefore, though it seems to be sheer imagina- 
tion, is in reality a record of experience, which, though it is elementary, 
can be profound as well as lovely, and wise as well as whimsical. Mr. 
Stephens has succeeded, it seems to me, in his Fairy Tales better than 
anywhere else, in giving us a true and co-ordinated expression of experi- 
ence. He himself has been the stag and the boar, the hawk and the salmon, 
which are the stages in the reincarnation of Tuan mac Cairill. Listen 
to this: 

I had been a man, a stag, a boar, a bird, and now I was a fish. In all my changes 
I’had joy and fulness of life. But in the water joy lay deeper, life pulsed deeper. 
For on land or air there is always something excessive or hindering, as arms that 
swing at the side of a man, and which the mind must remember. The stag has legs 
to be tucked away for sleep and untucked for movement ; and the bird has wings 
that must be folded and pecked and cared for. But the fish has but one piece from 
his nose to his tail. He is complete, single and unencumbered. He turns in one turn, 
and goes up and down and round in one sole movement. 

How I flew through the soft element : how I joyed in the country where there 
is no harshness, in the element which upholds and gives way, which caresses and 
lets go, and will not let you fall. For man may stumble in a furrow; the stag 
tumble from a cliff; the hawk, wing-weary and beaten, with darkness around 
him, and the storm behind, may dash his brains against a tree. But the home of 
the salmon is his delight, and the sea guards all her creatures. 


It is true that this is the appreciation of a somewhat poetical salmon, but 
it is also the record of a voyage, on land, in the air, and through deep 
waters, made by Mr. Stephens’ mind, and there is in it more feeling than 
could be given merely by cold imagination. Nature is part of Mr. Stephens, 
and he explores it with insight. He does not merely observe, but he 
merges his own personality into the animals and elements he observes, 
which is a logical sequence of his nature-mysticism. It is the same in his 
telling of the boyhood of Fionn. He becomes his own hero, and developes 
through childhood in the forest to the young champion who was to com- 
mand the Fianna of Ireland, recording all the while what must be his own 
sensations and feelings. Probably the story which would most please a 
child is that of The Carl of the Drab Coat, though The Enchanted Cave 
of Gesh Corran would run it very close. But however that may be, 
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there is a cohesion about the whole book, and a satisfaction that 
comes with the completion of good work which makes us wonder 
what Mr. Stephens could do if he told a story of his own with the same 
concentration. 

Just as The Charwoman’s Daughter is an amplified type of the stories in 
Here Are Ladies, so Deirdre is told in the same manner as the Fairy Tales. 
The light, personal way of handling the old story is curious, and makes 
Mr. Stephens’ version very different from any of the many others. Instead 
of characters like the great Conachir mac Nessa and the redoubtable 
Fergus being the usual dignified and distant heroes of mythology, they 
become in Mr. Stephens’ tale ordinary men, perplexed, worried, and 
subject to the thousand petty annoyances of ordinary life, though their 
surroundings and their customs are those of the Ireland of the Red Branch 
Kings. The result is a strange mixture, and in reading it we feel as if we 
were seeing people of our own time in a dream environment. For this 
reason we can share their emotions far more deeply and naturally than we 
can those of the vague and cold figures of legends of which we read in 
ordinary books. It might seem that the dignity of such a story as this of 
Deirdre of the Sorrows would suffer by Mr. Stephens’ treatment. It does 
not ; the story only becomes more alive and more human, and when we 
read of the death of the sons of Uisneac in defence of an ideal, we know 
that we are witnesses of a great tragedy. That knowledge is not lessened 
by the fact that the tragedy overtakes three men and a woman whose 
emotions we can share, rather than three heroes and a lady as legendary 
as Helen of Troy, who are above us in everything, and at whom we could 
only gaze, without the warmth of sympathy. But although this is a beautiful 
and an unusual book, the feeling persists that Mr. Stephens has even better 
things to do than to give us new lamps for old. 

Looking back at this variety of books, we are forced to consider what 
quality of mind it is in him which causes his work to be so imaginative, and 
yet so amorphous, so beautiful, and yet so unsatisfying, and the first thing 
we realise is that he is a poet writing prose. When we turn to his verse, 
that is obvious, but again he forces upon us a paradox. His prose is con- 
sistently better than his verse, and yet he obviously has all the qualities 
of a poet. He has music, imagination, humour, pity—and with these 
powers, and with the desire he has to create beauty, poetry should surely 
come. Moreover, since his prose consists so much of a series of vivid 
glimpses into personalities and emotions, it seems as if he would have been 
happier writing a series of poems upon the matter, instead of confining 
himself to the more rigid bonds of story-telling. As a matter of fact, the 
need for some semblance to a sustained plot forces him to put more body 
into his stories than he need give to the bubble-form of a poem. Even so, 
he pays as little attention as possible in his prose to a recognised plot, but 
his characters are there, to be handled in a certain way, and they must have 
progressive thought applied to them. Here, in this poem, is an instance of 


what I mean: 
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The wind stood up, and gave a shout ; 
He whistled on his fingers, and 

Kicked the withered leaves about 

And thumped the branches with his hand. 
And said he’d kill, and kill, and kill 

And so he will, and so he will. 


You see the process—the wind suggests a thought—the thought verse— 
but while it might do well in a descriptive paragraph, it is too slight, both 
in beauty and thought, to have the dignity of a separate poem to itself. 
There is nothing stirred in the mind of the reader, except a desire to ask 
‘‘ What about it ? ”? Mr. Stephens has what I may call a comfortable way 
of writing verse—by which I mean that his actual versification runs 
smoothly always, but without any sudden or inspiring loveliness. His 
poems are conversational—they seem to fall into correct metre and rhyme 
by chance. It is, of course, a very difficult thing to produce that effect, 
but if it is aimed at, it must be because the thoughts to be conveyed by the 
verse are so urgent and so powerful that the ornament of loveliness would 
be an unnecessary and perhaps unwisely distracting covering. Therefore, 
we presume that Mr. Stephens has something more than simple beauty 
to communicate, and in the poems where that something is not to be found, 
we are naturally disappointed. We are not always disappointed ; when, 
for instance, pity moves him as much as it did when he wrote The Snare : 


I hear a sudden cry of pain ! 
There is a rabbit in a snare: 
Now I hear the cry again, 
But I cannot tell from where 
But I cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid ; 
Crying on the frightened air, 
Making everything afraid 
Making everything afraid 
Wrinkling up his little face 
As he calls again for aid 
And I cannot find the place 
And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare ; 
Little one ! Oh, little one ! 

I am searching everywhere. 


It is impossible to read that without yourself feeling great pity, without 
vivid and real anger against the cruelty of the snare, without sharing the 


emotions in which the poem was written. It is because it protests in the most _ 


poweriul form against an injustice which arouses universal feeling that 
this poem is good 
pity for animals his poetry is genuine and moving. 

He is, then, a poet who needs a subject upon which he feels deeply 
though even when he has such a subject he is sometimes too restless to give 


, and whenever Mr. Stephens returns to the subject of 
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it the concentration it deserves. The same things occupy him in his poetry 
as in his prose—the happiness of nature, bird song, sky and sun, the 
mystery of women, and that mysticism which we have already noticed. 
He says— 

Let us go out and walk upon the road 

And quit for evermore the brick-built den, 

The lock and key, the hidden, shy abode 

That separates us from our fellow men 

And by contagion of the sun we may 

Catch at a spark from that primeval fire, 

And learn that we are better than our day, 

And equal to the peaks of our desire. 


In that verse, Patsy MacCann and Billy the Music from The Demi-Gods are 
speaking, and those two men were happy in carrying out their creator’s 
pee rep hy: In.a lovely and sorrowful poem he remembers Deirdre, and 
endas— 

No man can bend before her, no man say— 

What could one say to her ? There are no words 

That one could say to her. 

Now she is but a story that is told 

Beside the fire ! No man can ever be 

The friend of that poor queen. 


It is not only for Deirdre, but for all women that he has written that, and 
it is the same wistful spirit which really lies behind all his handling of 
them in prose. His humour is also in his poetry, as, in writing of four old 
men playing cards with the eagerness of children, he concludes : 

But they’d be angry, they would rave 

And swear, and take it quite amiss 

If you walked across and gave 

Each a penny and a kiss. 


And lastly, there is his mysticism. His mystical poems are many and 
interesting, though, while they show a deep conviction, they still fail to 
persuade you that he has found the ultimate truth and belief that he seeks. 

The breath that is the very breath of life 

Throbbed close to me: I heard the pulses beat 

That lift the universes into heat : 

The slow withdrawal, and the deeper strife 

Of His wide respiration, like a sea 

It ebbed and flooded through immensity. 


_ The experience is there, but it seems to have been stretched to the size 
_ of the poem, instead of giving an impression of an experience so deep and 
so strong that it is always seeking to burst the bonds of metre. I think 
that is partly true, for his ecstasy is clearly not the vivid, sharp vision which 
- must demand turbulent expression, but rather a slow realisation, more than 
; usually deep, of the omnipresence of the Deity. This realisation he seeks 
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to give us, and since it is the result neither of struggle nor excitement, 
the verse in which he records it is explanatory rather than inspired. The 
last verse of the poem explains much : 

But in the sky, a handbreadth to the West 

A faint cold brightness crept and soared and spread, 

Until the rustling heavens overhead 

And the grey trees and grass were manifest. 

Then through the chill a golden spear was hurled 

And the big sun tossed laughter on the world. 


You can see there the whole position—his return from the nebulous 
immensity to the concrete beauty and comfort of trees and grass and 
laughing sun, and you feel that it is with relief that he comes back to the 
earthly symbols which mean so much to him. 

It is no use, in order to reach a final estimation of James Stephens, to 
balance him in the critical scales against other writers, for there is no one 
with whom comparison may be fairly made. His way of writing is peculiar 
to himself, and his work takes forms which are entirely his own. There- 
fore, the only standards to be applied to him are those of sincerity, of 
experience, and of the way in which experience is expressed. We have seen 
that, although he is fantastic, he is sincere, and we have tried to fathom 
the depth of his experience, and test his methods of expression. Since he 
is sincere, he is always worth reading, and his humour must always give 
delight, but for the turning-point where experience becomes unshakeable 
and profound conviction I think we must wait. He has said himself that 
if he had the opportunity : 

I would think until I found 
Something I can never find, 
Something lying on the ground 
In the bottom of my mind. 


It is the search for that truth which makes his work exciting, and it may be 
that it is that search for truth and for beauty which should never be brought 
to an end ; there are some who make it and believe continually that their 
seeking is over, only to set out at once upon a fresh quest which is still 
the same. James Stephens has never come home. He has set out, and his 
journey is, with Hassan and Ishak : 


Always a little further, it may be 
Beyond the last blue mountains barred with snow 
Across that angry or that glimmering sea. 


He tells us of his setting out, and records for our delight the wisdom and 
the wit he has heard by the way, and, though we ourselves stand still, 
and only watch him from a distance, it may be that in his time he will 


come back, and in a great book tell us what has been the end of his golden | 
journey. . ] 
f| 
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THE FALL OF THE SECOND TEMPLE 


By CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


EW people who were in London (I am not able to speak for other 

places) during the month of July last will, one may safely assume, 

have preserved by next Christmas anything like a clear recollec- 
- tion of the thunderstorm which was then experienced. It is even 
improbable that its terrors will be remembered at all when the coincident 
spell of hot weather rises to the mind invested with all the charms that a 
contrasting temperature can bestow. Such is the admirable courage which 
modern science has been able to instil into the heart of our generation ; 
such are the sterling qualities of the scepticism bequeathed by the Great 
Century to its fortunate successor. On the twenty-sixth of November, 
1703, however, the pioneer of atmospheric electricity had not yet been 
born ; his gifted mind, it is known, was to apply itself to the study of those 
agreeable phenomena but thirty years or so afterwards. At eleven o’clock 
in the evening of that day another noteworthy storm broke out : the most 
dreadful, said some, that was ever seen or heard—more remarkable, more 
indubitably portentous, indeed, than that unforgotten one of 1636 which 
presaged the Scottish upheavals of the following year, nay, ultimately (it 
was asserted), the Civil War itself. It continued with redoubled fury tll 
seven next morning. By that time a hundred buildings had been stripped 
of their coverings, while brick walls and stacks of chimneys had toppled to 
the ground, killing and maiming people throughout the metropolis. ‘Towers 
and spires must have suffered considerably, for that the flimsy Gothic 
steeple of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East could successfully withstand the 
onslaught was reckoned by its architect, Sir Christopher Wren, among his 
greatest credentials of structural skill. The extent of the damage has been 
computed ; so have the losses at sea ; but let the present picture suffice, 
since we are here concerned with another and less tangible effect of the 
fiery scourge. No register of broken spires or foundered battleships 
will be of much use in bringing home to the modern reader the spiritual 
commotion, the profound anguish of soul, which must have accompanied 
the unmitigated seventeenth-century thunder and lightning, since grown 
so familiar and perhaps just a little ridiculous. The Press and the Pulpit 
vied with one another in solemn and luminous interpretation of the “ sad 
desolations ”’ which it had inflicted, and which were mourned by Thomas 
Harrison, then still a Baptist pastor, in a poem printed as much as twenty 
years later. It would seem that at this time the storm was still fresh and 
redoubtable in the popular memory. But there was one fair victim whose 
demise we shall not find recorded in poetry or prose by any writer of the 
period. Not that its extinction was unnoticed ; on the contrary, I hope to 
show in what degree the whole mind of the age was concentrated upon it, and 
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indeed continuously assured of its necessity. But why was it necessary? I 
have known children who believed in all sincerity that the trees produced 
the wind by moving their branches about in the air. Here we shall find a tree 
that drew the lightning down from heaven, a more notable if also a less 
innocuous feat ; and among the branches of that tree was there not one in 
particular that seemed possessed of the very spirit of evil ? Consequently, 
when the clouds rolled away, when the dawn (and what a dawn!) rose 
upon the ruins of the night, our original native comedy of manners had but 
a few more years to live. 

The antagonism, the plotting, the acrid denunciation, had of course 
been going on for a considerable time, and not quite in secret either ; 
the thunderstorm only signalled the ultimate crisis. It is evident that no 
sooner had Killigrew and d’Avenant reassembled the outlawed play- 
actors than the clericalist opposition resumed the old battle, the battle 
which Prynne and his compeers had waged with such tenacious fervour 
against the ‘‘ Schoole of Bauderie,” as the theatre had already been called 
in a sixteenth-century pamphlet. But let us be careful to mark that the 
renewed conflict was now not only sustained with deadlier skill, but counted 
a wider and more notable support than the skirmishes which cost Prynne 
his ears and his liberty. Prynne had, it will be recalled (besides showing 
a regrettable lack of judgment when he buried his message in over one 
thousand quarto pages of unprecedented dullness), been ill-advised enough 
—simple-minded pioneer that he was—to attack quite openly, and so quite 
irreparably to alienate, the most exalted circles of his day. He had, in the 
words of his indictment in the Star Chamber, ‘“‘ made use of infamous 
terms against His Majesty, and cast an aspersion on the Queen, and railing 
and uncharitable censures against all Christian people.” It is true that the 
Queen and her ladies had just taken part in Montague’s Shephsrd’s 
Paradise, and that they and the Lords of the Council were publicly known 
to patronise the “ sinful, heathenish, lewd, ungodly spectacles and most 
pernicious corruptions ” which, if we are to take Prynne’s word for it, 
formed the exclusive stock-in-trade of the contemporary theatre. We 
learn by the mistakes of our predecessors, and Jeremy Collier must have 
made up his mind pretty early that, strengthened with the patronage of a 
Court which might, or might not, be more deeply addicted to the deadly vice 
(need he really care ?) than that of Charles I, his campaign was a thousand 
times more likely to achieve success. His opening volley was looked upon 
with strong approval : so highly was King William impressed with his Short 
View of the English Stage that he felt bound to interfere when the author 
stood answerable to the law for absolving Sir John Friend and Sir William 
Parkins, about to be executed for regicidal plotting. Five years later 
Collier was to find another and even more potent ally in the thunderstorm 
of 1703 ; meanwhile it is curious to observe how completely the attitude 
towards the foibles of the Crown had been reversed. If such looseness of 
manners as might have been detected in that august quarter had been used __ 
a century earlier to darken the shadow of Prynne’s gloomy picture of our 
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national life, it was now seized upon by the protagonists of the theatre to 
divert the main force of the attack. To single out the Court for public 
denunciation, however, was at all times a perilous resource, and one that 
we shall not find pursued for very long ; but among the last lines that 
Dryden wrote are those favourites of writers upon the period which occur 
in the Epilogue to the Pilgrim, and which trace to ‘“‘ a banished Court with 
lewdness fraught ” those seeds of immorality for which his enemy had 
held the theatre solely responsible. Language of this kind may have 
been uncommon, but the attitude was there. It was quite clearly the 
attackers of the stage who this time had the higher powers behind them. 
Collier became exceedingly popular ; so did his Short View, which was 
reprinted several times in rapid succession ; and so, we may conclude, did 
the doctrines which it promulgated in such emphatic tones. A vivacious 
and tolerant summary of it may be found in Sir Edmund Gosse’s Life of 
Congreve. ‘That it caused general consternation among poets and players 
cannot be doubted. 

Congreve’s published answer to the accusations is not only lengthy 
and scrupulous, but timid and uncertain to a degree which amply bears 
out Colley Cibber’s statement that he was too much hurt to defend him- 
self. Its effect, of course, was negligible. “‘ There are books over the chim- 
ney,” he makes Lady Wishfort say to Mrs. Marwood ; “‘ Quarles and 
Prynne, and the Short View of the Stage, with Bunyan’s works, to enter- 
tain you.” If he did not intend with this reference to strike a blow at 
Collier, why did he put it into his play ? And if he did so intend, how ill 
it serves his purpose ! How little harm such a delicate piece of raillery 
could hope to inflict upon a born controversialist ! It furnishes, however, 
an excellent example of the more violent but equally oblique counter- 
thrusts made in his Amendments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect 
Citations. The title of the pamphlet at once betrays its utter lack of con- 
fidence and decision ; indeed, if I may quote a few of the sort of charges 
he had to answer we shall, I trust, be able to conclude (and conclude 
rightly) that Congreve’s antagonist was not unlike that ghostly one by 
whom Peer Gynt is challenged upon leaving the hall of the Old Man of 
the Dovre-mountain. In Act iii, Scene i of the tragedy of the Mourning 
Bride Osmyn addresses Almeria in these endearing terms : 


My all of bliss, my everlasting life, 
Soul of my soul, and end of all my wishes— 


terms which, though scarcely constituting an embitious flight of the 
imagination, unite, it will be agreed, passion and dignity in a manner 
entirely consistent with the main tradition of English dramatic poetry. 
But no ; ‘‘ this respect,” exclaims Collier, “‘ is the prerogative of Heaven. 
’Tis a flaming wickedness to speak it to anything less than God Almighty.” 


And yet to speak of this exalted Being on the stage was, we have seen, a yet 


more serious fault. Was ever author presented with a more paralysing 
choice ? Collier’s furious remark about the drowning Osmyn, still, 
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according to Zara, of a godlike beauty after he had been “ driven by the 
tide upon my country’s coast,” is well known. How was Congreve to 
answer such dialectical antics as these ? “ To say, Eternity 1s in a moment, 
he writes of the passage in the Old Batchelor, heavily pounced upon 
by Collier, where Bellmour kisses Leetitia, “ is neither profane nor sacred, 
nor good nor bad. With reverence of my friend the author be it spoken 
—the pamphlet was of course anonymous—“ I take it to be stark nonsense, 
and I had not cared if Mr. Collier had discovered it.” ‘‘ What,” cries 
Collier, “ not care to have stark nonsense found upon him! not in a 
printed play, and in the mouth of a fine gentleman! This is strange 
indeed.” One more instance from the following scene of the same play, 
and I have done. “‘ Could you be content to marry Araminta?”’ asks 
Bellmour of Vainlove, who is profoundly attached to the lady, and who 
very properly retorts: “‘ Could you be content to go to heaven ? ”°— 
“Hum,” is Bellmour’s reflection, ‘‘ not immediately, in my conscience, 
not heartily. I’d do a little more good in my generation first in order to 
deserve it.” —‘‘ Nor I,” agrees Vainlove, “‘ to marry Araminta till I merit 
her.” This is innocent enough (the reader will say) while being quite 
tolerably witty. True : and consequently Collier closes his quotation after 
the words “ not heartily.’ : Bellmour, he thunders, refuses to go to heaven! 
At which the author, as might have been expected, adds the missing 
sentence in his Amendments, and leaves it at that. But Mr. Collier is not 
to be refuted ; according to his next utterance (the Defence of the Short 
View) the profanity of Bellmour’s meaning is only blackened by this 
further remark, for it is now evident that “ he would gladly be a libertine 
somewhat longer, and merit heaven by a more finished course of de- 
bauchery.’’ Congreve in his answer has been reproached with being angry, 
obscure and dull. Is it possible that the modern reader will judge otherwise, 
and will even concede some element of truth in his complaint that Collier 
“in the high vigour of his obscenity first commits a rape upon my words, 
and then arraigns them of immodesty ” ? As for myself, I cannot but think 
the image, though coloured with the anguish of its author, peculiarly apt. 
The nonjuror, however, was invincible. The movements of his rapier 
had a celerity, a precision, a cunning elusiveness that seemed almost 
magical. And having exhausted his infinitely gentler variety of wit in 
such an unequal battle, Congreve ends with an argument that reads like 
the bitter jesting of one who is wounded to the death. For over a hundred 
pages he has been striking at the many-headed progeny of his opponent’s 
pen, and, goaded by his insuccess into a last pathetic rush, he quotes 
Polybius (“ that excellent author who always moralises in his History ””) 
upon the downfall of the Cynethians, who “ had their situation farthest — 
north in all Arcadia.” And here he is betrayed into making that burlesque 
assertion, quoted in Sir Edmund Gosse’s Life, about the prevalence of 
lunacy in these islands. The English therefore should not scorn, he contends, 
those wholesome remedies of musical and theatrical performance the 
neglect of which was the undoing of the Cynethians. Collier is ready— 
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one can imagine him with that sharp eye fixed on his unskilful partner— 
and, at his remark that the playhouses are probably accountable for the 
suicides and the insanity described by Congreve, we may discern the 
playwright’s weapon spinning in the air, and Congreve himself beating a 
hasty retreat. What shall he do next? If Mr. Shaw, instead of writing 
his special Preface for the separate edition of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
had written another play on the same subject, but ina manner calculated 
to propitiate the outraged Lord Chamberlain and perhaps bewitch the 
critical matrons of Suburbia, we should have had something very similar 
in its general effect to the Way of the World. For the wooing of Mrs. 
Millamant by Mirabell is very well comparable with that of Angelica by 
Valentine, and the path of the lover is in both plays arrested by obstacles 
of much the same description. But here is no buxom black widow in the 
Poultry, no angrily complying Prue, no strong dog of a Sir Sampson 
Legend. Here cursing and swearing are all but pruned quite away—have 
we not got it on Collier’s authority that there is no more excuse for real 
swearing on the stage than for real killing ? Here an unborn child is 
decorously referred to as “‘ that consequence of which you were apprehen- 
sive’: here, finally and triumphantly, the parson’s gown is not hung on 
the shoulders of a’ Touchwood, a Mellefont, and certainly not of a licentious 
Bellmour. But of this later. Enough that Congreve was conscious of his 
compromise as he was of his defeat, since he makes the Prologue announce 
that 

Satire, he thinks, you ought not to expect ; 

For so reformed a town who dares correct ? 

To please this time has been his sole pretence. 


It would be foolish to aver that this conquest of a great artist’s integrity 
had been easily achieved. A number of anonymous pamphleteers had 
rallied round Congreve, and had indeed fought valiantly under the banner 
(finely and discerningly entrusted to him by the aged Dryden) which was 
about to drop from his hand. Three of their most interesting productions 
are described by Sir Edmund Gosse. But the enemy was out, as one of these 
supporters had soon enough discovered and as aptly enunciated, “ not to 
amend but to destroy.” And now Congreve was failing. He could, it may 
be opined, never have been a fighter ; he nevertheless managed (we are 
told) to give the first-night audience of this last play of his a piece of his 
mind, upon which he immediately retired in a mood which may easily 
be conjectured, and at an age when few men of his eminence have so much 
as begun their visible careers. He certainly took up the pen once more to 
collaborate with Walsh and Vanbrugh in Squire Trelooby, an adaptation 
of Moliére’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac ; but it is credibly reported that 
his share of the production is represented by two mornings’ work. We 
may therefore well leave that brief reappearance out of account, and con- 
sider his dramatic career closed. As for his compeers, Wycherley’s 


trajectory had come to a more natural conclusion ; Dryden, with one foot 


a 
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already in the grave, was enjoying the last warming rays of an unclouded 
public veneration ; Farquhar still wrote, but died a few years later at the 
immature age of twenty-nine. Sir John Vanbrugh alone, though he could 
not hold the field by himself, was to escape uninjured. If he seemed 
inclined at first to belittle the importance of Collier’s attack, the repre- 
sentations of his harassed colleagues, and indeed his own acute common 
sense, did not take long to illuminate him. The enemy was more considera- 
ble than the flesh-wounds inflicted upon this light-hearted combatant 
would appear to proclaim. During the period that follows—the few years 
immediately preceding the great celestial bombardment—he adapts two 
second-rate plays, one of Beaumont and Fletcher, one from the Spanish. 
He clearly lacked, though his progress was equally obstructed, the deadly 
facility which enabled Congreve to divert the natural course of his dramatic 
genius, for when at last he endeavours to put another original play on 
the stage it is no more conformable to Collier’s improving doctrines than 
his earlier much-maligned Relapse, and one is not surprised to learn that 
it enjoyed a run of precisely six performances. But I revert to those two 
adaptations of his. For the first the dying Dryden, not quite so mourn- 
fully repentant as Macaulay would have us believe, writes a prologue (to 
the epilogue I have just referred) denouncing the chief antagonists of the 
theatre, Sir Richard Blackmore and the unappeasable Collier, with all his 
usual resources of power and dignity. An interval of two years elapses, at 
the end of which Vanbrugh himself is found to voice very dissimilar 
feelings in the prologue to the second translated play : for now he publicly 
declares his intention of joining hands with the reformers of the stage. 
His confidence is shaken; there is a show—not, we trust, more than a 
show—of submission ; the whole of his future activity on earth at that 
moment trembled, it will be perceived, in the balance. y 
To be sure, the stratagem was scarcely a new one. The methods of 
defence were as various as those of the attacking party were concordant, 
as haphazard and provisional as the others were exquisitely directed and 
pertinaciously organised. Besides, the Church was the repository of a long 
tradition of spiritual warfare, and not only were its generals men of eminent 
tactical genius, but its common soldiery, encamped from one end of the 
country to the other, had clearly profited by century upon century of 
experience and discipline gained in its controversy with the powers of evil. 
The difference, then, between Collier’s battalions and those which were 
composed of all whose interests or livelihood connected them, however © 
slightly, with the stage, was not unlike that bétween a professional army — 
and a hastily gathered body of citizens flourishing whatever weapons 
come first to hand. Nor was the latter, it will be understood, above the use 
of dissimulation, or such practices as an occasional ambush, or a sniper’s 
shot from some upper window. When a certain Mr. Power came to 
Bristol with his company, he did not prelude his activities in that town with _ 
a manifesto exposing the deadly and unscrupulous animosity of the 
clericals. Instead, like so many of his colleagues (for whose subterfuge 
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if for anybody’s there is surely every excuse), he proclaimed his singular 
esteem for Mr. Collier and his Augean task—an admirable one, he felt, 
im every way, and of pre-eminent national importance—and urged that 
it was his fixed intention to “‘ act nothing but what should be sober and 
modest.” Upon which he immediately produced Love for Love and the 
Provok’d Wife, taking the part of Sir John Brute himself. 

_A glance at this part will go a long way towards explaining the increasing 
bitterness of the attacks. I have already spoken of the profanity of speech 
on the stage, but that this was an offence of quite secondary importance is 
proved by Sir John’s subsequent transformation. It must have been a 
discovery particularly galling to the clergy that our dramatist had a 
weapon at his disposal with which he could strike in secret, but none the less 
effectually because unperceived. There were priests and other dignitaries 
of pagan religions to be found in many of the plots that were put upon the 
boards : what could be more pat to his purpose than to make these appear 
entirely execrable to the other characters and to the audiences alike? 
Dryden himself is not above the temptation : ‘“‘ Thou hast deserved thy 
life,” he makes Troilus say to Thersites, disclosing a trait in the former 
which had refused to yield itself to Shakespeare himself, ‘‘ for cursing 
priests.” Crowne went, I would hazard, even a little further when a 
character in his Thyestes was made to cry: “ Kings wrong themselves 
and all the world they do not hang you all.” This was plain enough 
speaking, and we may estimate the intensity of Collier’s fury at such gibes 
by the fact that it betrays him into a vindication of Mahomet and the 
bull Apis. And yet, it will be said, these are only words, and spoken 
language is not, and has never been, the ultimate resource of the stage. 
Action is consequently called in to drive the weapon home. Of Congreve’s 
parsons I have already spoken ; and perhaps the resentment aroused by 
Vanbrugh’s Provok’d Wife will become more intelligible when it is remem- 
bered that in Act iv, Scenes i and iii, Sir John Brute appears upon the stage 
in priestly garb, and straightway proceeds to make an ignominious fool of 
himself. What is it then that the author changes when he is prevailed upon 
to temper his play to the Puritan palate for the 1725 revival ? It is not the 
profane language, each syllable of which remains as it was written : it is 
the anti-clericalist lampoon, the too disrespectful travesty, deftly diverted 
from its purpose by the substitution of Lady Brute’s cloak for the parson’s 
gown, ‘‘ the character and profession of a fine lady not [according to the 
ingenious justification put forward in Cibber’s Apology] being so indelibly 
sacred as that of a churchman.”’ Anyone who is familiar with the end of 
Scene iii of that act may judge for himself to what degree the indelicacy 
of the situation, or indeed of any other occurring in the recast passage, 
is redeemed by the change. To redeem it, of course, was a task which was 
left for Garrick to accomplish when he once more took up the play. So 
- much for the quality of Collier’s indignation, his disinterestedness, his 
regard for seemliness in general. What matter to him and his lieutenants 
if in the heat of the rescue a woman was thrust into the mire from which 
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a priest had just been grabbed ? Such an accident, however deplorable, 
was evidently quite outside the range of their interests. — 

These interests were assuredly not paraded in the public eye. Among the 
various protestations made by the clericalists that of professional zeal was 
scrupulously kept-in the background: of the six chapters that make up 
Collier’s Short View only one is concerned with the abuse of the clergy, and 
that one is placed third, while its predecessors are occupied with the im- 
modesty and the profaneness of the theatrical language respectively. ‘This 
arrangement cannot have deceived the more discerning among his contem- 
poraries, and we shall scarcely be surprised to find it restored, ina French 
estimate of the position, to its true and natural order, Vanbrugh’s attempt to 
décrier le clergé in the person of Sir John being, indeed, placed at the 
head of the indictment. That in reality, if not in appearance, the attacks 
upon the Church were magnified above all other offences the playwrights 
were perfectly well aware, and the efforts made to justify these attacks were 
correspondingly eager and numerous. Most direct, most unambiguous, 
is the plea advanced by the nameless author of a brief pamphlet on the 
Immorality of the English Pulpit, who affirms that “it is the office of the 
stage to detect the roguery as well as the folly of a knave,” adding that “ if 
such an one creeps into the pulpit ’tis their concern to cry Ware shins to the 
gaping auditory, lest while he is drawing their eyes towards the pulpit- 
roof he should let them unawares through a trap-door into hell. A wicked 
parson,” explains this dauntless apologist, ‘‘is the most potent villain 
upon earth.” At the other end of the scale we may place Congreve’s 
defence of his misuse of the clerical attire. “ I am very indifferent,” he 
says, ‘‘ whether ever the Gown appears upon the stage or not: if it does, 
I think it should not be worn by the character of a good man, for such an one | 
ought not to be made the companion of foolish characters.’’ Between the 
two a large variety of reasons advanced in turn may be more pleasantly 
conjectured than adduced in full. Neither side, at any rate, was deceived 
as to the relative gravity of the misdeed, and the necessity of either justi- 
fying it or discontinuing its practice—Congreve, as we have seen, deliber- 
ately choosing the second alternative in his Way of the World. Nevertheless 
it was a resource, which, employed with economy and discrimination, had 
been deservedly popular. The playwright would earnestly profess his 
allegiance, if not always in the very prologue or even in the lines of the 
play itself, maybe in a statement of policy of the kind promulgated by 
Powell. To hide under this cloak such a supremely effective engine of 
death as Vanbrugh’s pantomimic one, or the lesser verbal arms of which 
I have given examples, was a tactical method eminently calculated to shake 
the morale of the enemy—a process which the twentieth century has been 
able to bring to what is perhaps its ultimate perfection, but whose advan- 
tages have been widely appreciated in most periods of history. Others, — 
less subtle if perhaps more determined, devoted portions of plays or even 
whole plays to a direct and merciless impugnment of the other side. The 
Stage Beaux Tossed in a Blanket was written to administer deserved 
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punishment to Sir Richard Blackmore, whose essays and prefaces had seized 
every opportunity to attack the theatre: while The Humour of the Age 
took upon itself to trounce the magistrature. There were, at last, isolated 
attempts to meet the Collierites with an equal display of the open argu- 
mentative skill proper to such a battle of words. Perhaps the only pamphlet, 
however, from the camp of his opponents that can be said to have achieved 
a calculable result was the well-known Concio Laici, in which the view 
advanced a decade or two ago by some of the disciples of Zola was stoutly 
and dexterously maintained. The crying sin of the nation, said its author, 
was not open lewdness, but the greater and blacker one of hypocrisy ; 
and while the Church was doing admirable service in combating the more 
obvious malpractice, the theatre, which had declared itself the implacable 
enemy of all forms of deceit, was even more deserving of the nation’s 
gratitude. This was an argument of some substance, and that it had a 
momentary effect cannot be doubted ; but it represents a solitary attempt 
to meet the parson on his own ground, and to answer him with a thrust 
of that forthright logic which he was able to wield with ease if not 
invariably with elegance. 

By the time it appeared, however, the thunderstorm, wrapped in a 
menacing cloud, had already descended upon the stage to tip the balance 
beyond reversal. How its blasts made their entry into Congreve’s study may 
be read in Sir Edmund Gosse’s Life. I have attempted to suggest the effect 
it produced ; but it would seem that neither the players nor (second only 
to these in irreligion) their habitual audiences were so profoundly moved by 
it as the more estimable section of society must have been. Upon these it 
acted with truly galvanic violence. One might almost say that the degree 
of virtuousness which a person could boast was the precise measure of his 
apprehension : and it is a curious fact that the clergy, whom it is surely 
justifiable to imagine upon a more comfortable footing with the Almighty, 
were driven to a man clean out of their wits by the manifestation of His 
wrath. Not so the unsuspecting players. On the very evening following the 
storm Macbeth was done, and done in what mood of temerity !—for the 
line which speaks of chimneys blown down in a storm drew from the 
audience a loud and prolonged burst of clapping. Clapping ! Whether 
Collier was at the play that night or no (his exhaustive knowledge of the 
stage proclaims him an assiduous playgoer), this pleasing noise had no 
sooner greeted the ears of the actors than it had come to his own, and he 
made up his mind without hesitation to rush into the field once more, and 
with a last effectual blow to annihilate his enemy. The agitation exhibited 
by the Crown—which already held Collier and his work in high esteem 
_ —-fortunately equalled that of the pulpit, and the Queen at once appointed 
a day of solemn fasting and national humiliation. As though by common 
accord every preacher in the kingdom seized the opportunity to explain. 

that the playhouses had been the real object of the heavenly wrath, and 
- that it was to these that its recent outpouring must be ascribed. The day 
_ of fasting was indeed the signal for a series of attacks that reverberated 
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in every corner of the realm. If it occurred to one or two among all these 
congregations—as it cannot but have done—that Justice must be perhaps 
a little too blind if it could not effectually concentrate its anger upon the 
object of it, there were no doubt as many thousands who itched to avenge 
a whole night of vicarious retribution, choosing the first suitable victim 
that came to hand. An Order was issued prohibiting offensive scenes 
and impious language on the stage: the impious language to which it 
referred enjoying, I may add, a range of vocabulary restricted to the 
various appellations by which venereal disease and the Deity were 
commonly known. Where the Order was listened to the actors put 
themselves comfortably within the law by saying Gad and Lard instead 
of God and Lord ; in the majority of cases, however, the hapless player 
selected to read it out was incontinently hooted off the stage. What else 
was to be expected from an audience among which the ladies, according 
to the Spectator, invented the first-night habit in order that the play should 
not ‘‘ prove too luscious to admit of their-going with any countenance 
to the second ”? To listen to ribald invocations of Providence must have 
been luscious indeed. The Society for the Reformation of Manners, 
whose exertions had already brought the company playing in the Provok’d 
Wife before the King’s Bench bar, now awoke into a furious activity, and 
posted shorthand-writers at different points of the auditoria to note down 
those expressions which were such a delight to the indecent listener. So 
active, so watchful, were they, and with such success were their efforts 
crowned, that before long the Queen was compelled to put a stop to the 
absurdly numerous convictions by issuing a timely nolle prosequi. Instead 
she appointed Congreve and Vanbrugh to inquire into (and, it will be 
gathered, be personally answerable for) the morality of each play that was 
thenceforth put upon the stage. They could not have been more effectually 
muzzled. The ingenuity displayed by the Queen on this occasion brings 
to mind the reputed Chinese custom by which the police of that country 
are recruited only from the criminal classes : a custom which is not only 
a charming compliment paid to virtue and purity, but a measure of un- 
common practical value also. 

And what of the captain himself ? We know already by what motives 
he was animated ; let us cast a glance at the position of his published 
doctrine about the moment of the outburst. He had already become a 
fashionable reformer ; his Short View had appeared in foreign translations, 
the French one bearing the authoritative title of Critique du Thédtre 
Anglais ; his opinions had found enthusiastic support, being (if I may 
once more cite a foreign example for its greater conclusiveness) echoed in 
the Introduction to the outre manche version of the Provok’d Wife, which 
advances the modest claims of English comedy with some circumspec- 
tion because les Francais la trouvent trop licentieuse. Leur comédie est 
plus chaste que celle des Anglais. If he had blamed Shakespeare for 
keeping Ophelia alive only “to sullen her reputation and discover the 
rankness of her breath,” what was he to say to Lady Brute and Belinda ? 
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If he had smelt fire and brimstone in Dryden’s scenes from antiquity, 
what could he be expected to see in the gallant and shameless world which 
Vanbrugh had put upon the stage ? And if he had found in the former 
‘* provocations enough to exhaust the judgment of heaven and sink the 
Island in the sea,” was it not incumbent upon him to come to the assis- 
tance of that judgment in the face of an infinitely more outrageous provo- 
cation ? With a rapidity of conception and execution which has seldom 
been equalled by our most enthralling actresses in the composing of their 
memoirs, he produced the Dissuasive from the Playhouse in a fortnight ; 
yet another fortnight and it was printed and for sale. Its very title put it 
beyond a doubt, if any doubt could indeed remain after a perusal of the 
first two pages, that it was Occasioned by the Late Calamity of the Tempest. 
The author had not forgotten—he shrewdly enough turned to the best 
advantage—that unspeakable incident at the performance of Macbeth 
which he imputes to the current of atheism of which the theatre was the 
copious and baneful source. ‘“‘ Is not the meaning of all this,” he writes, 
“too intelligible ? Does it not look as if they had a mind to outbrave the 
judgment ? And make us believe the storm was nothing but an eruption of 
Epicurus’s atoms, a spring-tide of matter and motion, and a blind sally of 
Chance ? This throwing Providence out of the scheme is an admirable 
opiate for the conscience !”’ Collier was not the man to look patiently 
upon such a childish and unobservant materialism. ‘‘ Did not nature,”’ he 
asks his followers, ‘‘ seem to be in her last agony, and the world ready to 
expire ? And if we go on still in such Sins of Defyance, may we not be 
afraid of the punishment of Sodom, and that God should destroy us with 
Fire and Brimstone ?”’ Nor did the valiant fighter want for support. His 
Dissuasive is followed by a veritable avalanche of leaflets ; hardly a day 
passes without some fresh discharge of printed invective : all classes of the 
community are appealed to in turn. Within three weeks another and subtler 
weapon is added to the armoury of the advancing Puritans. Some Thoughts 
Concerning the Stage in a Letter to a Lady is an engaging composition which 
must have been perused in secret by many a tender eye. “ Madam,” 
(so runs the opening paragraph) “ it is with no little pleasure I behold you 
treading in the paths of virtue and practising the duties of a holy and 
religious life.”’ But while the means varied—while fresh tactics were hourly 
being devised—the end remained the same throughout. ‘The theatre must 
be destroyed ; what, if it were permitted to survive, could Providence in 
all fairness do (asked the perturbed leader) but repeat the historical punish- 
ment which He had already repeatedly been called upon to prescribe ? 
Yet Collier was determined to make such a retribution unnecessary ; the 


- battle raged fiercer than ever. By and by the heavier pieces were brought 


into action, and charged with such stupendous ammunition as the cata- 
logue of seven thousand impious quotations, of which Isaac Disraeli 


maliciously hazards the suggestion that its compilation must have afforded 


Arthur Bedford, M.A.—who had recently finished a lesser work on the 


_ stage entitled Hell upon Earth and a similar diatribe against music—* more 


3x 
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” (Disraeli’s words) “ than he ought to have found in it.” But 
feeher | se ieee God is beh is Bedford asks himself on the last page 
but eight of his monumental work, “‘ who can be silent ? ”’—anticipating, 
it would almost appear, a kind of criticism of which Disraeli cannot have 
been the originator. Finally, William Law, the famous devotional author, 
sent off a rattling broadside in an argument entitled, with unimpeachable 
perspicuity, The Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment Fully 
Demonstrated. But by that time the citadel had been abandoned, and the 
best-loaded piece, as so often happens, was fired to celebrate the victory 
rather than to help achieve it. Possession was to be cautiously resumed by 
another band of dramatists in the following generation ; meanwhile the 
upper half was given over to the novel attractions of Italian opera, and a 
little later to the effulgent personality of Handel himself, while in the lower 
a nameless rabble of minor playwrights held unchallenged sway. 

H4ndel’s triumphant entry into England was not unrelated to the lively 
mélée we have been witnessing. The great Saxon did not bring his 
company with him ; on the other hand we know that at the time English 
opera had already entered that zone of shadow which separates the age of 
Purcell from that of Arne. How then could Handel perform such a work 
as Rinaldo and Armida, and perform it with success and distinction, in a 
capital where the new kind of music had only penetrated a few years before, 
and which boasted but two playhouses, neither being more than tolerably 
adapted for musical performances? The answer is simple. The one 
survivor among the leaders of the theatre—survivor in soul, I should say, 
as well as in body—had given up playwriting only to erect an opera- 
house on the site of the present His Majesty’s Theatre, and to manage its 
affairs until Italian opera had been completely and effectually acclima- 
tised. Indeed, the very company whose performance had made Rinaldo 
an artistic event of considerable magnitude had been imported by him, 
with the assistance of his friend, the Earl of Manchester, only a few years 
before. And not only had he done this, not only had he established the 
new entertainment in this country, but he managed to secure for it in a 
short space of time a prestige and a following which, considering the 
ridicule with which it was at first received, could with difficulty have been 
foreseen by its warmest enthusiasts. Before he had been very long concerned 
_ with it, Addison, who with Steele and Swift had attacked the innovation 
in his wittiest style, went so far as to contribute a (libretto himself. Having 
pursued this operatic by-path thus far I may perhaps be allowed to proceed 
one step further, noting another example of the well-known rule that when 
history repeats itself it usually repeats itself upside down. The reason why 
Italian singers were introduced into the Queen’s Theatre was not so much 
artistic (though I have not overstated the artistic case) as economic. At a 
moment when the future of opera in England appears to depend upon the 
elimination of the overpaid principal, it is interesting to reflect that “ the 
pride and charges of our singing-ladies, who cost the house £400 a-year 
a-piece”’ (I quote from a letter by the famous manager himself) were the — 
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chief obstacles to the success of this form of entertainment. “ Our singing- 
ladies,’ mark you: the Italians were imported because they were content 
with less extortionate fees. 

Meanwhile the theatre proper languished in a state of utter confusion 
and degradation. The battle was ended. Sir Edmund Gosse rightly affirms 
that Law’s carefully reasoned argument marked the conclusion of the fight. 
Is there anyone bold and unbelieving enough to ascribe to mere chance the 
fact that, in the year which saw its appearance, the last to leave the angrily 
disputed stronghold—its most vigorous, its only unscathed defender— 
Sir John Vanbrugh—should have passed away at his house in Whitehall 
after a brief but productive career in the service of architecture, preceded 
by a briefer as manager of the Queen’s Opera House? Like the great 
Italian artists of the Renaissance, who divided their time between the 
various princely and ducal courts that were most peaceable or most friendly 
at the different stages of their careers, he had fled from one city of the mind 
to another with unquenched eagerness and unimpaired vitality. Nor does 
the course of Vanbrugh’s activities, once in full glow, suffer any appreciable 
eclipse at the points of transition. How he contrived to turn his exuberant 
personality from one sphere to another, as though the mastery of both had 
been co-existent in him throughout life, is a question which still remains to 
be elucidated. The immediate reason that compelled him to this course 
will become obvious when it is remembered that his second career was 
entered upon in earnest, according to the not very abundant information 
at our disposal, within a few months of the great thunderstorm. True to 
his calling of prophet and priest, the astute Jeremy had anticipated the 
momentous discovery of the man of science by several years, and subdued 
the lightning to fight with the hosts of spiritual conflict as Franklin and his 
successors have since harnessed it in the pursuit of material ends. “ A great 
and rapid reform,” says Macaulay, “ in all the departments of our lighter 
literature was the effect of his labours.”” Happy Collier ! Happy Macaulay ! 
Thrice happy protagonists of moral good ! sweet harbingers of modern 
progress ! to whom the magnitude of a revolution was but another proof 
of its justice, and the swiftness with which it was concluded an earnest of 
fruitfulness and steady, righteous growth. The lighter literature, and even 
the stage, may be tolerated when they tend plainly towards the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and virtue—but such a literature as Congreve’s ! such 
a stage as King William’s | Had not Dryden himself fully and irrevocably 
condemned it when, weighing the contemporary theatre against that which 
flourished before the Civil War (though with the ostensible purpose of 
showing off Congreve’s brilliance the more sharply) he cried that “ the 
second temple was not like the first ” ? Yet everyone knows that the first 
was bad enough. Other nations had boasted similar fanes, which had been 
similarly laid low ; one “‘ the great Scipio pulled down,” Collier tells us in 
his Short View, while ‘“‘ Trajan and Antoninus Philosophus discouraged 

plays, and Tiberius banished the stage.” In this congenial society we will 
Jet his ghost walk off. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY OF G.B.S. 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 

IR,—In your August issue Mr. B. H. Newdigate complains that the chief fault in my 
Sooke is the smallness of the type in which they are printed. So many friends have 
made the same remark to me that perhaps THe LoNDon Mercury will allow me to make 
use of it for replying publicly. 

I always use the largest type possible, set solid. But the size of the type is limited by the 
quantity of matter. If you are designing a vest pocket Bible or Shakespeare you cannot 
print it in Old English. And if you are passing off a pennyworth of writing as a Six- 
shilling book, you must use at least large pica with immense margins and heads like 
Norfolk Broads. The size of the type is a function (in the mathematical sense) not of the 
author’s fancy, but of the number of words he has to get into a handily portable volume. 
If Mr. Newdigate will reset in pica Caslon one of my familiar green volumes, containing 
three plays prefaced by three elaborate treatises, which would commonly be published in 
six separate books, the size of the resultant volume will astonish him. 

In short, the format for my books was established by using the very largest type con- 
sistent with their familiar portability, a point much insisted on, with my entire concurrence, 
by Mr. Grant Richards, my publisher at that time. The format has, after 27 years, become 
a tradition from which I shall not depart, even though the inevitable decline in my 
fertility makes it no longer compulsory. 

Mr. Newdigate has almost moved me to profanity by his remark that I need never read 
my own plays. I have to read them at least three times over in type before I pass them for 
press, to say nothing of the revisions of the copy before it goes to the printer. As I have to 
scan the lines closely for literals I should suffer very much more than my readers if the type 
were really unreadable. Also, I should find them much more trying than the magazine 
and newspaper proofs, in larger types, often liberally leaded, which come into my day’s 
work. Now I declare without hesitation that I had rather correct five thousand lines of my 
unleaded Caslon, small as it seems, than a thousand lines of the newspaper and magazine 
types of which nobody complains. 

The fact is, a person who cannot see well enough to read my plays as they are printed 

cannot see at all for practical printing purposes, and should learn Braille. 
__ I confess I am very sceptical about the alleged difficulty. I find that people who say 
they cannot read my type positively wallow in The Temple Shakespeare ; and when I 
bring them to book (literally) about this, it comes out that what they want is not larger 
type but leaded lines. If my lines were an eighth of an inch apart there would be no com- 
plaints. Yet what tries the eyes in reading is not the black on the page (the letters) but the 
white (the leads). Morris’s principle of having as much black and as little white as possible 
was good for sore eyes as well as pleasing to sound ones. 

I wonder how many of the people who are so pernickety about their eyes do as I very 
carefully do: that is, write and type on green paper, never on white. When greater con- 
trast 1s convenient I use yellow paper. When I write in full sunlight in the open air I use 
strongly tinted green spectacles, and on other occasions lightly tinted ones. If books were 
printed, as they should be, on definitely green or yellow (not “ toned ”) paper, the relief 
to bookish eyes would be enormous. 

The horrible white margins to our engravings, and the equally ugly bands of white 
between the lines in heavily leaded type, are simply collars and cuffs, fronts and 
spats and slips, applied to pictures and books. Morris described the wearers of these things 
generically as “ damned thieves,” and instinctively discarded their equivalents in printing 
and framing. And this is why I have always found that the objection raised to my books 


for following his practice is at bottom a political objection, and has nothing to do with 
either oculism or art.—Yours, etc. 


Shetland. G. BERNARD SHAW. — 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. A. J. HOPPE is to be congratulated upon his Bibliography of the 
Writings of Samuel Butler (Author of “ Erewhon”) and of Writings 
about him, of which I have just received a copy from the publishers 
| _-#& (The Bookman’s Journal. One guinea). This is one of those somewhat 
tare bibliographies which make excellent desultory reading, for Mr. Hoppé’s notes 
are very full and he has accumulated a great deal of most interesting information as 
to the numbers printed and sold, the profit or loss, and the method of publication of 
each book or leaflet. Some of the items described are of very great rarity ; the first of 
all, for example, is a single sheet (of which a facsimile of one of the two known copies, 
both in the Cambridge University Library, is given in this book), having printed upon 
it a parody of a Simeonite tract. This joke was perpetrated by Butler in 1855, when he 
was in his second year of residence at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and eighteen 
years old. ‘The Simeonite undergraduates had, at that period, occupied themselves by 
poking tracts through other undergraduates’ doors in the middle of the night. Butler 
retaliated by similarly poking his parody through the doors of the Simeonites. ‘Taking 
into consideration the cost of printing this parody, the joke must have been rather an 
expensive one for an undergraduate to carry out. Another very rare single-leaf 
publication of Butler’s (which is also reproduced in facsimile by Mr. Hoppé) is A 
Translation (Attempted in Consequence of a Challenge), 1894, ; this is a version in 
Greek hexameters of a famous utterance of Mrs. Gamp’s—that about leaving the 
bottle on the chimley piece—in the nineteenth chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit. It is 
interesting, further, to note that Butler published the greater part of his books—all, 
in fact, before the Erewhon Revisited of 1901—at his own expense. Often he made a 
great loss on his publications—on The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler (his 
grandfather) this was as muchas £216, and even Evewhon itself in its first seventeen 
years only made a profit of £62 10s. 10d. ona sale of 3,842 copies. Moreover Erewhon 
was the only one of Butler’s literary ventures to bring him any profit at all. Mr. Hoppé, 
in his Preface, appears to have some little doubt as to his own wisdom in including in 
his notes the current auction, or second-hand bookshop, values of the various first 
editions he describes. These values are, of course, as he says, ‘“‘an essentially ephemeral 
part of the bibliography ” ; but I think he was certainly right to include them, 
for, whatever be the future fate of the books in the market, these prices will always 
be interesting for purposes of comparison—and, beyond that, the golden rule for a 
bibliographer is :—“ If you know any fact about the book you are describing, mention 
it.” It is always better to put things in than to leave them out, even if it is not possible 
to record the same series of facts for every item in a bibliography. Finally, I must 
mention that, as a sort of appendix to his book, Mr. Hoppé prints ten most inter- 
esting letters addressed by Butler to the Rev. F. G. Fleay, who is remembered as a 
writer upon the drama. These letters have not previously been printed, and of one of 
them (which gives an early sketch of the idea of The Fair Haven) a facsimile is given. 
Altogether this is an admirable bibliography, and the publishers have had it well 
printed upon good paper. . 
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R. EDWARD D. McDONALD, since he is not only the bibliographer, but a 
most fervent admirer, of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, will, I trust, appreciate my 
point when I say that, in one way, the most important thing in his A Bibliography 
of the Writings of D. H. Lawrence (Philadelphia, The Centaur Bookshop) is Mr. 
Lawrence’s Foreword—or rather a part of it. For all that Mr. Lawrence says I do not 
much care, and when he says that “‘ one submits to the process of publication as to a 
necessary evil,” and that “‘ personally, I have no belief in the vast public,” I am not 
inclined altogether to believe him. But I do welcome most heartily Mr. Lawrence’s 
concluding sentences, for—though he writes, professedly, as one who cares nothing 
for bibliophily—he has managed to express, better than it has ever, to my knowledge, 
been expressed before, something of what lies behind the desire to collect books. 
These are Mr. Lawrence’s words :— 
. . . To every man who struggles with his own soul in mystery, a book that is a book 
flowers once, and seeds, and is gone. First editions or forty-first are only the husks of it. 
Yet if it amuses a man to save the husks of the flower that opened once for the first 
time, one can understand that too. It is like the costumes that men-and women used to 
wear, in their youth, years ago, and which now stand up rather faded in museums. 
With a jolt they reassemble for us the day-to-day actuality of the by-gone people, and 
we see the trophies once more of man’s eternal fight with inertia. 


That is nobly said, as only a poet could have said it, for only a poet—potential or 
actual—could so understand, and sympathise with, a study that is not his own chosen 
study. Now, perhaps, Mr. McDonald will grasp the meaning of the apparently 
ungracious sentence with which this note began. The bibliography itself seems admir- 
ably done, upon the lines (which have several times previously been recorded in these 
pages, and therefore need no recapitulation) of the other volumes in the series of 
Centaur Bibliographies. 1 wish he could have dragged from Mr. Lawrence, regarding 
his very first appearance in print, more than the fact that ‘‘ there was a youthful story 
in the bad grey print of a provincial newspaper—under a nom de plume. But, thank 
God, that has gone to glory in the absolute sense,” but authors are only human and 
will, as I know, consider their own feelings in these matters. However, Mr. McDonald 
has at least given the collector this tantalising hint, and he also makes the revelation 
that a work called Moments in European History, published in 1921 by the Oxford 
University Press as the work of ‘‘ Laurence H. Davison,” was in reality written by 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence. The collector, in search of novelties, has therefore no cause 
me a grumble in this respect—nor indeed, so far as I have been able to detect, in any 
other. 


|e patriotism is a thing which it is always pleasant to contemplate, if one has 
mot had all one’s decent instincts suffocated by the cosmopolitan superficialities 
of life in a great city. Thank Heaven, local patriotism still flourishes exceedingly in 
these islands, which are scattered all over with individuals, and societies, who are 
doing excellent work in the record of local history, natural, literary or archeological. 
These remarks are prompted by the receipt of Mr. Frank Miller’s A Bibliography of 
the Parish of Annan, with Biographical Memoranda respecting the Authors Catalogued, 
which is published, price five shillings, at Dumfries by the Dumfrieshire and Gallo- 
way Natural History and Antiquarian Society. This book, of which the greater part 
is an alphabetical index of authors born (or living for a considerable portion of their 
lives) in Annan, should be of great service to local historians and antiquaries. Annan 
has had, among its sons, a surprising number of authors of various kinds, including 
a seventeenth-century dramatist, Lodowick Carlell ; an African explorer, Captain 
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Hugh Clapperton (1788-1827); and a famous divine, Edward Irving (1792-1834), 
besides the usual assemblage of local poets, without whom no neighbourhood is 
complete. It is odd that, among these poets, there should be two who were blind— 
Thomas Blacklock, D.D. (1721-1791), and James Fisher (born 1759, died some time 
after 1824). One of Fisher’s books, A Spring Day, 1803,was honoured by four wood- 
cuts by Bewick ; and Blacklock achieved a good deal more than a local reputation. 
I fancy that this must have been due rather to his standing as a prodigy than as a poet. 
I read most of his poems, when I was compiling an anthology of eighteenth-century 
verse, and did not find one short piece that was worth reprinting. The only book, 
containing any of his work, that I possess, is the duodecimo (in half-sheets), A 
Collection of Original Poems, by the Rev. Mr. Blacklock, and other Scotch Gentlemen, 
which was published in 1760 by H. Donaldson, of Edinburgh, in conjunction with 
R. & J. Dodsley and J. Richardson, both firms being of London. Blacklock’s verses 
in this collection include imitations of Latin and French poems, of Cowley and of 
Shenstone, and others which are merely imitations (not, of course, so called) of current 
poetical fashions. When Blacklock begins a poem to the Duchess of Hamilton 
with the stanza 
Hail ! Nature’s loveliest work and darling care, 
Whose worth and beauty equal praises claim, 
Form’d Heav’n’s supreme beneficence to share, 
A nation’s wonder, and a mother’s name, 


we cannot help feeling that the unreality of these halting lines is increased by 
the fact that Blacklock, being blind, could not see for himself whether the Duchess 
was lovely at all or not, let alone “‘ Nature’s loveliest work.” Mr. Miller, in his com- 
pilation, does not attempt to give elaborate collations of the books he records—such 
would indeed be out of place in a comprehensive book like this one, which is, as I 
hinted earlier, an excellent example of one of the useful ways in which local patriotism 
can exert itself. 


T is with pleasure that I again reprint from the Bodleian Quarterly Record a list 
of the Bodleian’s desiderata ; and especially am I pleased to do so when the books 
desired are those of that admirable man, and sometimes charming poet, Robert 
Dodsley. 
BODLEIAN DESIDERATA VII 


RoBert DopsLey (1703-64). 


Servitude: a Poem. . . . Written by a Footman. 1729; also the 2nd ed. (The 
Footman’s Friendly Advice), 1731. 

A Sketch of the Miseries of Poverty. 1731. 

A Muse in Livery : or the Footman’s Miscellany. 1st and 2nd eds., 1732. 

An Entertainment designed for His Majesty’s Birthday. 1732. 

An Entertainment designed for the Wedding of Governor Lowther and Miss 
Pennington. 1732. 

The Modern Reasoners. 1734. The octavo ed. 

The Toyshop. All early eds. after the first. 

The King and the Miller of Mansfield. Lond. and Dublin eds., 1737 ; 1745. 

Sir John Cockle at Court (Sequel to the above). Lond. and Dublin eds., 1738 ; 1745. 

The Chronicle of the Kings of England . . . By Nathan ben Saddi. 1740, 1745. 

The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 1745, 1758. 
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Colin’s Kisses. 1742 ; and the same “‘ set to musick”’, 1742. 

Lessons of the Day. 1742. 

The Book of the Chronicle of James the Nephew. 1743. 

Chronicles of the Duke of Cumberland. 1746. 

Chronicles of Zimri the Refiner. 1753. 

Pain and Patience, a Poem. 1742 [recte 1743]. 

Rex and Pontifex. 1745. 

Trifles. 2nd ed. 1777. 

The Preceptor. 1748. 2 vols. 

The Triumph of Peace, a Masque. 1749. ; 

The CEconomy of Human Life. All the early editions after the, first. 

The London Chronicle. 1756. 

Melpomene, or the Regions of Terror and Pity. 1757. 

Cleone. 1st, 2nd and 3rd eds., 1758-9 ; 5th ed., 1786. 

Select Fables of Esop [&c.]. Lond., 1761 ; 3rd ed., Lond., 1762 ; and another ed., 
Lond., 1762. 

The Works of . . . William Shenstone, Esq. 2 vols., 1764. 


Dodsley’s Collection of Poems. 
A Collection of Poems in three volumes. 1748. The first edition. 
A Collection of Poems in six volumes. 1760. 
Also the 4th and 5th eds. of vols. i-iii, 1755, 1758 ; the and ed. of vol..1v, 1758 ; 
the 1765 and 1775 eds. of the whole, and the edition in large octavo. 


Besides containing the above-quoted list of desiderata, the current number of the 
Bodleian Quarterly Record announces the formation of a permanent society, The 
Friends of the Bodleian, of which the object is to provide a fund for the purchase 
of rare books, manuscripts, bindings, and the like, for the library. So far the Society 
has 281 members, and funds amounting to nearly three hundred and fifty pounds. 
The annual subscription is half a guinea or more. Other features of this number of 
the B.Q.R. are a further instalment of the “ reserved’ Shelley papers, and an 
interesting list of Flora Bodleiana, flowering plants and ferns, that is to say, which 
have been found growing within the precincts of the Bodleian from 1911 to the 
present time. The list includes in all 110 species—a surprisingly large number of 
plants to be found in such a situation. I remember that a list, compiled on similar 
lines, of the animals inhabiting King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, was published 
(in one of Sir Arthur Shipley’s books, if I remember right) a year or two since. 


| tees Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, of Cambridge, I have received a small pamphlet 
(price one shilling and sixpence) written by Mr. George J. Gray and entitled 
Cambridge Bookselling and the Oldest Bookshop in the United Kingdom. The oldest 
bookshop, it appears, is Number One Trinity Street, Cambridge, where Messrs. 
Bowes & Bowes carry on their business ; and this house has been a bookshop con- 
tinuously since 1581, if not earlier. Mr. Gray,in his pamphlet, gives a list of occupants _ 
which accounts for the whole period. I should like to print this list here, but that 
would hardly be fair to Mr. Gray. Let those who are curious spend eighteen-pence 
in obtaining the information from the pamphlet itself. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


AXEL. By Jean Marie Marraras Purtippe AuGuste, CoUNT DE VILLIERS DE 
L IsLE-ADAM. Translated into English by H. P. R. Finberg. With a Preface by 
William Butler Yeats. 8vo. Jarrolds. (£3 3s. 


HOKUSAI. By Yong Nocucui. With 19 collotypes and 3 wood blocks in colour. 
4to. Elkin Mathews. 


UTAMARO. By YoneNocucut. With 19 collotypes and 4 wood blocks in colours. 
Elkin Mathews. 


MR. STURGE MOORE’S DECORATIONS TO “ AXEL.” 


1 L’ISLE-ADAM’S Axel is a weird book ; but it is not within my province to 
write of its mystical or occult significance or of its dramatic interest or literary 
value. Mr. W. B. Yeats touches on these in his preface. In the middle ’nineties he 
sought to have the play performed in London ; but 


the London public was thought unprepared, being in its first enthusiasm for Jones and 
Pinero. 


The printing and the drawings—by Mr. Sturge Moore—used in Mr. Finberg’s 
translation are as weird as the play, and I can think of no modern book in which the 
illustrator and the printer have each played so well the other’s game, or in which both 
of them have played up so well to the author himself. The book is a sumptuous 
octavo, printed on a soft-sized hand-made paper by Messrs. John Wright & Sons at 
Stonebridge, Bristol. The type is a 14-point Garamond, rather too loosely set, and with 
the exception of the single word, AxzL, on the title-page and the opening page of the 
play, there is no type used of any other size or shape. The typography of the pages 
shows a very clever use of the upper-case and lower-case letters of a single fount. 
Even small capitals are barred, although there is an occasional Latin sentence in 
italics. Yet no pages could be freer from dullness or monotony than these. 

Mr. Sturge Moore’s drawings and decorations are in outline, as in other books which 
he has decorated, and recall by their weight of line those of Mr. Charles Ricketts in 
the Vale Press books. The drawings and ornaments exactly accord in weight with the 
type ; and type and drawings are so skilfully brought together within elaborate brass 
rule-work that it is sometimes hard to judge where Mr. Sturge Moore’s work ends 
and the compositor’s work begins. The significance of the designs themselves is 
described in a Note, printed at the end of the elaborately ruled and carefully balanced 
contents page : 

The designs do not illustrate but retrace the book’s theme in a graphic idiom suggested 
by Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s own images. The nobles who resort to violence are lions. 
Magi, such as Axel’s tutor, by the “ great renunciation ” of physical means, become 
sphinxes and influence minds, but thwart neither will nor body. Their immortality 
is figured by Janus-headed statues, four-eyed, two unbafiled by the veiling past, two 
unduped by the seductive future. The minor decorations are symbols: for the 
great renunciation, a crucifix ; for heaven-reflecting life, the rose ; for its difficulties, 
thorns ; for worldly power, a sceptre ; for occult wisdom, Solomon’s seal ; for s The 
Spirit,” water which also flows, fills, permeates, dissolves and nourishes ; and alive in 


it, for fluent thought and word, fish. 
zy 
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These fat, plaice-like fish serve also for a purpose other than “ fluent thought and 
word”; for their tails are conveniently shaped liked a printer’s parenthesis (); 
and the fish themselves are used to parenthesize the stage-directions, a fish swimming 
to port at the beginning and to starboard at the end of each. They are also used for 
line-fillings elsewhere in the book. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS 


OME three years since I welcomed in these pages, both for its matter and its 

published form, Mr. Yone Noguchi’s account of Hiroshige. That these little 
quartos on Hokusai and Utamaro have followed only after so long an interval is due 
in part to the earthquake which wrought such havoc in Japan just two years ago ; for 
the whole edition of Utamaro was destroyed before publication by fire following the 
earthquake. Like the Hiroshige, with which they are uniform, these two monographs 
are pleasant specimens of Japanese book-making, in which the only incongruous 
element is the roman type used for the letterpress. The pages are printed in the 
Japanese way on one side only of the double leaves of thin, strong, semi-transparent 
paper. These are folded at the fore-edge with the blank side innermost, gathered 
leaf by leaf between thin boards, and stabbed and sewn with silk cord at the back. 
The book so made is put into a three-fold case of coloured linen, secured when shut 
by a pair of little ivory pegs. The illustrations are mostly reproductions in collotype, 
printed on Japanese paper of smoother surface than that used for the text and admir- 
ably showing the delicate lines and suggesting the tones of the original. woodcuts. 
And besides these collotypes each volume contains three or four actual woodcuts, 
printed in colours from the blocks, in the way which Mr. Morley Fletcher’s book on 
woodcut printing has introduced to students in our art-schools. The woodcuts in 
the Hokusat volume are “‘ Windy and Fair,” a view of the inevitable Fuji standing out © 
against a deep-blue sky, streaked with pale clouds; “‘ Early Winter Blast,” in which 
the clothes and posture of the foot-passenger and the bending shrubs and grasses - 
wonderfully express the driving force of the wind; and the terrific “‘ Boiling Billows at 
Kanagawa,” in which a huge wave, like a many-headed Chinese dragon, in dark-blue, 
pale-blue and white, threatens to engulf in the trough of the angry sea the yellow 
sampans and their crews. 

The volume on Utamaro strikes, of course, quite a different note. Instead of the 
Rabelaisian beggars and wrestlers of Hokusai, we have delicate ladies, geishas and 
courtesans, the “ artistic creation of our Ukiyoye school produced at the last moment 
when sensualism turns to spirituality.” We have, too, plates with those delicate 
and graceful leaves of shrubs and grasses, and birds and butterflies and beetles— 
the feature of Japanese art which, perhaps, we Westerners are best able to assimilate. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


THE DANGER TO ST. PAUL’S. By CurisTiAN BARMAN. Cape. 4s. 6d. 
ST. PAUL’S. By Witiiam Harvey. The Architectural Press. 10s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. No. XXV.— 
MYCENAE. Macmillan. 84s. 


HESE two books on St. Paul’s together give a more valuable account of the 

present condition of the Cathedral than any document yet published. Were it 
not that the report of the 1921-25 Commission on the structure has received much 
publicity, and is perhaps too much referred to by these authors, it would be unneces- 
sary to mention it here. That report is too confidently reassuring and the means it 
recommends to effect repair appear inadequate. Two of the engineers who have 
lately given the readers of newspapers the impression that they are not able to main- 
tain Waterloo Bridge have seats on this Commission ; and Mr. Barman implies that 
one of these also is interested in works in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’stwhich 
many believe would result in grave risk to that building. The effect of such collateral 
lines of reasoning which lead toward the belittling of members of the Commission 
should be ignored. It is only after a close study of the report itself that the advice 
which the Commission has given must stand or fall. And after such a perusal of it, 
and also of these two books, it seems clear to me that it cannot stand. 

Of the two books I recommend to the general public that by Mr. Barman, for it is 
written in a manner that can be understood by all. Although a large part of it is 
devoted to destructive criticism of the Commission’s report, the greater part is a simple 
analysis of the present defects of the building and a straightforward account of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s scheme of construction. The line illustrations are particularly 
clear, and through the courtesy of Messrs. Jonathan Cape I am able to reproduce 
some of them on the next page. 

Both authors are astonished at the omissions to be found in the accepted report, 
both weaken their criticism by sarcasm at its expense, making sport of the theory 
that changes of temperature are principally responsible for the distortion of the dome. 
Both demand a more detailed examination of the structure, or at least that a full 
account of it should be published, if indeed one has been drawn up. They are 
convinced that the repairs recommended by the Commission are inadequate, if not 
actually harmful ; and they urge that quite other methods should be employed. 
Their reasoning appears sound, and the reader is left unpleasantly certain that the 
Cathedral of St. Paul is in danger. 

Mr. Harvey’s method of approaching the subject is different from Mr. Barman’s, 
and the experience he has had in dealing with ancient buildings when workingjin 
the Ancient Monuments Department of His Majesty’s Office of Works lends weight 
to his opinions. After a comparatively brief examination of the building he has had 
the courage to publish a theory as to the actual repairs required. He does not do this 
confidently, but rather uses this method as a means whereby the defects may be 
tested, not only theoretically, but as far as is possible in practice by testing carefully 


made models. 
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—@ 
(b) Sketch of the brick cone. 
(c) Outer drum. 


(2) 
(a) Covering lead dome. 


a (b 

(a) Plan of the piers and arches supporting the dome with the outer drum 
marked in position. 

(6) Plan of the inner and outer drums and the thirty-two counter forts. Note that 
the inner drum carries the inner and outer domes and the brick cone, and rests 
directly upon the noses of the eight great piers. The four bastions, the masses 
of masonry at the four corners of the square in which the dome is supported, 
carry no directly imposed weight. 
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Plan showing in an exaggerated manner the tendency of the base of the dome to 
bulge outward toward the nave and transepts. 
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The Annual of the British School at Athens contains an account of the careful 
survey made of Mycenae and the evidence from which the British School at Athens 
has established the age of various works there. It concerns the archeologist rather 
than the architect. The historian must refer to it when the full history of the pre- 
historic Civilisations which developed on the Mediterranean coasts is written. The 
subject is not one with which I am familiar, and my best apology for reviewing the 
book at all is that I find it so interesting that I cannot part with it to another. There 
are probably many with as little knowledge as myself who would enjoy it as much 
as I have done, but who may never hear of it, and who, if they do, will not attempt 
to read it, expecting to find it dry with the dust of centuries. They should at once 
put that suggestion aside ; it is not dry. 

It is well to have some slight knowledge of Mycenae and the things that have been 
found there before reading the book, if the object in doing so is to learn the facts 
about this city : but the artist and the potter will enjoy without reference to history 
the illustrations of the pieces of ware which are there shown, and the builder will be 
amazed at the energy and perseverance of a race which with bronze tools and very 
primitive mechanical power laid such huge stones, one at least weighing “‘ well over 
one hundred tons.” 

The history of Mycenae briefly stated may be divided into three stages. The first 
people who have left any important traces were those whose kings were buried in deep 
shafts sunk in the rock. Very few traces of their buildings remain. They seem to have 
occupied the place from the seventeenth to the fourteenth century B.c. Evidence 
goes to show that the city grew richer with years under this rule. Early in the four- 
teenth century B.c. anew race appeared who placed their dead kings within the Tholos 
tombs. The building, well known as the Treasury of Athreus, has long been the most 
famous of this group. These were a prosperous and energetic people. In those days 
the Cyclopean walls were built and the Lion gateway made. It is probable that 
Knossos fell about this same time and the artificers of that city serving new masters 
gave their knowledge to this stupendous work. There does not appear to have been 
so great a break in the art of the potter, as in that of the builder, though the archzo- 
logist has no difficulty in identifying the products of succeeding ages. And these 
pots are wonderful, the pattern work is amazingly free and beautiful. It fills one with 
a desire to paint in like manner. The use of lines, both horizontal and upright and 
the play of dots placed in masses or in curved succession results in a beautiful decora- 
tion that is unsurpassed in this art. It is remarkable to note that these invading kings 
respected the tombs of their predecessors, bent their great new wall to enclose within 
the city this place of graves, and not only raised the ground to a level, but enclosed 
it with a ring-wall formed of doubled upright slabs joined by a continuous wide coping 
of stones of equal length. Mycenae fell to the Argives in the twelfth century, and 
occupation of the site as a city ceased till the true Greeks built there in the seventh 
century a Doric temple. In the wars that divided the Hellenic Peninsula before the 
Roman occupation Mycenae dwindled in importance till, finally assaulted and taken, 
it was reduced to a waste, inhabited only by the wandering shepherds of the plain. 
The tales of Great Agamemnon, king of men, and ruler in Mycenae, must have 
been told and sung by the poets of the older people among the conquering Argives 
until the traditional stories were believed to belong to the new people and became the 
basis of its mythology. Homer, claimed by the Greeks as their own poet, told the 
story of his conquered race in language that has made live to our day facts that are 
now recognised as history only a little dimmed in the coloured beauty of a departing 


day. 
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THE “FINE ARES 


RICHARD WILSON. 1714-1782. The Tate Gallery. June to 
September 


ICHARD WILSON’S paintings are commonly criticised as being spoilt 
by pseudo-classical mannerisms and the artificialities of ‘‘ Italian” landscape 
scenery, and his admirers admit implicitly the validity of this criticism 
by contending that the “ real” Wilson is to be seen, not in the Italian 
landscapes but in the English landscapes which, they allege, show that his fundamental 
source of inspiration is the Dutch landscape art of Cuyp and Ruysdael and Hobbema. 
It is true that one has a tendency to welcome those paintings in the Wilson Exhibition 
at the Tate Gallery which have as little as possible of the large tree encircling one side 
and the uprising cloud continuing the line of the tree. At the same time one 
immediately suspects the authenticity of a landscape without the familiar rhythms. 
An exception, of course, is that fine painting of the top of Cader Idris, which, however, 
has a definite swinging movement in its lines. But even the Convent picture is suspect. 
In addition to its unusual simplicity of composition it has a violet coldness of 
colouring that is foreign to Wilson and points to a later date. . 

The fact is that we may deplore what we choose to call mannerisms on the part of 
Wilson, but it is a delusion to think that we can find many instances where he escaped 
from them. Other artists, such as Turner, have revealed in the spontaneity of their 
sketches the original sincerity of their vision before it became overlaid with an 
inherited structure not quite its own. Not so Wilson, whose sketches are mere 
symbolic notes and are artistically valueless : for I do not count as a sketch a study 
such as that at the British Museum for the “‘ Tiber ”’ picture. 

But is it actually the case that the carefully balanced, curving and swaying scheme 
of composition to which Wilson adhered so tenaciously is a borrowed and alien element 
in his art, conflicting with the essential simplicity of his “‘ English” sentiment? The 
approach to this question is obstructed, on the one hand by the prejudicial use of the 
phrases “‘ pseudo-classical ” and “ Italian ” landscape, and on the other hand by the 
modern excessive theoretical emphasis on design and abstract structure which may 
lead to a spurious appreciation of Wilson. It has hitherto been assumed that Wilson 
was first moved to attempt landscapes on a visit to Italy in his thirty-fifth year where 
he met Vernet and Zuccarelli, and that previously he had studied exclusively portraits. 
At the Tate Gallery there are two early landscapes given by Wilson to the 
Foundling Hospital, which prove that before the visit to Italy Wilson was at any rate 
not a stranger to topographical art. There is also an engraving of a view of Dover 
“ after Wilson,” bearing an earlier date than that of the Italian visit, and an interesting 
painting has been found which may be the original of the engraving. Nevertheless 
it is probably the case that the preference for landscape asserted itself definitely in 
Italy where Wilson came under the influence of Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorraine, 
Poussin and possibly also Guardi and Canaletto. 'To this extent there is an Italian— 
and also a French—influence in his art, but I would reject the term pseudo-classicak 
and also the implication that the influence was never what a sound influence should 
be, a stimulant and assistance to the full expression of the artist’s own personality. 
A few of Wilson’s subjects and titles are, of course, would-be classical and in ‘‘ the 
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grand style,” but the scheme of his design is a mixture of rococo and romanticism. 
It is altogether too restless and spectacular and elaborated with curving gestures to be 
likened to a classical work. Baroque and Rococo art sprang out of the classical renais- 
sance, but they introduced, perhaps without knowing it, a spirit that was entirely 
new, a dissatisfaction with symmetry and a passion for complexities of linear move- 
ment and an ingenuity and extravagance that were Gothic rather than classical. 
English art was definitely affected by this bizarre spirit which was brought over from 
the European courts, but it developed the influence with characteristic moderation, 
and its works in architecture, furniture and painting are marked by a sober and 
graceful and melodious beauty. Richard Wilson inherited the delicate, although 
intricate, gracefulness of Rococo art while he anticipated the nature worship of the 
poets and painters of the next generation : but he showed little of the pseudo-clas- 
sicism of his younger contemporary Angelica Kaufmann and the school to which she 
belonged. That is possibly the reason why Reynolds criticised Wilson’s classical 
paintings as insufficiently classical and admired Angelica Kaufmann’s insipid work. 
Thus if we condemn the balance and gesture of Wilson’s compositions as insincere 
we mean that he did not really belong to the eighteenth century, the influence of 
which was in his case a hindrance to the expression of his sentiment. And it is true 
that the qualities which we most love in his landscapes seem often to be independent 
of his designs. They are qualities of limpid atmosphere and of rich tones, and a sur- 
prised delight in natural colouring such as the mauve on the clouds and the cloud 
reflectionsin No. 46(‘‘ Lake with Children in the Foreground”’), the fierysunset touches 
in 42(‘‘Tiber”),a glorious landscape, the strange sedge green of the English “‘ Landscape 
with Ruins ” (61). The converse of this view is based equally on the same assumption 
that the realistic nature poetry in Wilson’s landscapes can be separated from the 
design ; only here admiration—an intellectualist’s admiration—is expressed almost 
exclusively for the design and Wilson is contrasted favourably with the later English 
landscape painters who, it is alleged, forgot, in their enthusiasm for nature, the need 
for formal structure and took the first step on the road towards the realist excesses of 
the impressionists. Surely neither of these views is correct. Very few of the original 
impressionists were realists in the vicious sense of photographers. They created 
their own peculiar harmonies and rhythms and they could not possibly have adopted 
either the modern or the eighteenth century designs without doing violence to their 
sentiment. Similarly we should neither condemn nor praise Wilson’s formal com- 
position as an abstract “‘ way of doing things,” we should ask whether his particular 
style of composition was natural to his individual way of feeling and seeing and a 
necessary part of his expression. In my opinion it was so, and where the work gives 
us a sense of artificiality, it is an artificiality running through the whole thing, due to 
the fatigue of the artist in repeating himself (for silly patrons who ordered “ another 
one like that ”), or to a brief lapse into operatic sentimentality. But there are many 
fine instances where there is no sign of fatigue or sentimentality, and the graceful 
melody of the design is of the very essence of the artist’s arcadian and lyrical senti- 
ment. Look at the landscape with bathers in the National Gallery: could you alter 
or remove the curve of the tree on the right with its echo in the hill and willow tree 
and its repetition with variations in the gleaming figures of the bathers, without 
spoiling the whole idyllic charm of the picture ? It is in a work of this kind that the 
English eighteenth century justifies itself, and attains to a perfect combination of 
“ formal ” grace and natural beauty. Lift this natural beauty, this feeling for richness 
of atmosphere and tone and colour out of its idyllic, aristocratic setting, concentrate 
and develop your awareness of it to the point of identification of yourself with the 
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moods and movements of nature and you arrive at John Crome. But to see in Wilson 
only the prophecy and anticipation of Crome is to misunderstand Wilson and also 
history. 

If there survived of Wilson’s work only the self portrait and the portrait of H. J. 
Mortimer we should still rank him high as a painter, but taken by themselves the 
other portraits in the exhibition are, with the exception of that of Peg Woffington, 
of little value or interest. 


PUBLIC ATION 


INIGO JONES. Designs for Masques and Plays at Court. Walpole Society. Vol. 
I2. 1924. 


UR national tribute to Inigo Jones as our first great modern architect consists 

in employing his most famous building as a museum for naval relics and odd- 
ments and as a storehouse for the clumsy silver plate of various military regiments. 
If the Whitehall banqueting hall must be used as a museum, it should be a museum 
for the history of English architecture or for the history of theatrical design. The 
Walpole Society’s volume of reproductions of theatrical designs by Inigo Jones from 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire shows that Inigo Jones was a pioneer in 
this art, and incidentally was an accomplished and talented draughtsman. Most of 
the drawings, of course, concern a scene or costume to be completed in another 
medium, but sometimes he gives a vivid rendering of the gesture of some character ~~ 
or sketches swiftly some pleasing landscape. 

There are glimpses in Inigo Jones’s designs of the showiness of the modern 
elaborate revue scenery. Some of the conceptions have a certain gymnastic extrava- 
gance which borders on the ostentatious. But at that time the masque had the saving 
element of novelty, of being an amateur production full of fun and invention. Never- 
theless one sympathises with Ben Jonson, the author of many of the masques, when 
he rages against the excessive attention paid to the scenery, which probably with its 
feats of engineering skill secured more than its proper share of applause. Ben Jonson 
described Inigo Jones’s ingenious contrivances for lighting as “‘ his feat of lantern 
lerry, with fuliginous heat whirling his whimsies,”’ and complaining generally that 
the scenery was the “ destruction of any other art.” These quotations are taken 
from the introductions to the Walpole Society’s volume which are full of learned and 
interesting matter. The editors have been at great pains to identify the designs with 
known masques and plays and to assign dates to the designs. The catalogue includes 
entertaining quotations from old descriptions attached to the drawings. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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MUSIC 


THE WORCESTER MSS. 


HE Chapter Library of Worcester Cathedral contains a volume and a 
portfolio, both of which are of interest to musicians. 
The volume is a collection of choir books of which the principal is an 
antiphoner—a list of antiphons, or texts to tunes sung before and after 
each psalm. It is in at least three hands, and the greater part of it is by the first 
hand and written probably in 1230, twelve years after the last consecration of the 
cathedral. The antiphoner was almost certainly in use up to 1549, and on the 23rd 
of April in that year the service was first read in the vulgar tongue and all the choir 
books were taken to the bishop and burned. This copy escaped ; it belonged to the 
precentor and was somehow not included with the rest. It is the only extant monastic 
antiphoner written in England, and its rubrics as well as the calendar bound up with 
it are of historical importance. There is another but inferior antiphoner of the early 
fourteenth century which belonged to Peterborough Cathedral and is now at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. The Worcester book has been appearing in the Paléographie 
Musicale under the supervision of the monks of Solesmes with a well documented 
Introduction in French by Dame Laurentia Maclachlan of Stanbrook Abbey, and 
the last fascicle should soon be out. 

In that Introduction is an account of the antecedent ecclesiastical music in England, 
and from this and-a summary of it by Canon Wilson printed for the Worcester 
Archaeological Society we extract the following: At the end of the sixth century 
Augustine and his monks brought Gregorian music to England. This was soon 
widely diffused over both the Western Church and Northumberland in the seventh 
century. In the ninth, Alfred, after the Danish invasion, brought over Grimbault, 
cantatorem optimum, from France and John the Saxon, of wide learning and trained 
in music, probably from Corbieonthe Somme. There is little doubt that the Gregorian 
style held its ground during the tenth century in spite of attempts at innovation. 
The Council of Cloveshoe (747) had condemned the custom by which “ secular 
poetry was babbled (ne garriant) in church ” and had desired “ that the composition 
and the clarity (distinctionem) of the sacred words should not be corrupted or obscured 
by a dramatic tone of voice (tragico sono) and that the melody should be simple and 
devotional according to ecclesiastical custom ”’ ; and if this could not be done the 
priest was to read the service. In the eleventh century Turstin, the Norman abbot 
of Glastonbury, wished to introduce from Fécamp a new style of singing, and with 
armed men proceeded to force his ruling ; but the monks, after two of them had been 
killed, seized chairs and candlesticks and drove the soldiers out, and the king had the 
sense to dismiss Turstin. The Fécamp style against which this stand was made by 
Gregorian-trained monks was again a question of ornamenting plainsong by “ sugary 
variations (dulcissimo melodismate).” "There is good reason then for believing that the 
English church held fast to Gregorian traditions ; and it is unlikely that any attempt 
to upset it would have been made at Worcester, whose Saxon bishop, Wulstan, was 
the only one whom William the Conqueror continued in his see in 1070. 

The portfolio contains fragments on parchment of musical notation of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. The first leaf of this was found by Mr. Hamilton, one of the 
authors of the Catalogue of Worcester MSS., 1906. Later, when various theological, 
medical and other books came to be bound, the flyleaves and parts of the actual 
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binding were seen by Canon Wilson to consist of similar fragments. The originel 
binder has in some cases cut the music page in half from top to bottom ; a left-hand 
half will then, of course, contain the clef and be intelligible as far as it goes, while a 
right-hand half will mean little. In other cases he has cut off the top or bottom line 
and the specimen has a hiatus, and in the case of harmony one of the parts, or a bit of 
it, has mentally or actually to be supplied. Similar but less extensive collections 
taken from old “‘ Worcester ”? bindings are in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
at Magdalen, Oxford. 

A few of these fragments at Worcester contain the plainsong of the Mass, which is 
easily verified. More are harmonisations in three or four parts. These were described 
lately by Dom Anselm, O.S.B., to a meeting of the Musical Association, and his 
lecture will shortly be printed in their Proceedings with examples which could not 
then, unfortunately, be performed. The following is based on what he said : 

The music of to-day is thought of first as music and then, perhaps, as something 
set to words. But the fourteenth century, starting with the liturgical words and tunes, 
embellished these by the composition of other words, which it called a Trope, and of 
other music, which it called either Motet or Conductus. The Trope is explained in 
The Winchester Troper, 1894, by Dr. W. H. Frere, now Bishop of Truro, as the 
interspersing in divine service of vocal music, originally without words, in connection 
with some liturgical piece. It is spoken of by Augustine as “ jubilation (quz jubilat 
non verba dicit, sed sonus quidam est letitie sine verbis).” From the tropes sprang 
lauds, sequences, proses and the like. The trope (which had words eventually) was 
followed by a jubilation (without words), but this becoming unduly extended could 
not (in the absence of notation) be remembered without words, which accordingly 
were added, and the addition was called a sequence or a prose ; instances of these 
are in the Worcester fragments. The word Motet is connected by some with the 
French mot, Latin muttre, a derivation which gains support from the fact that the voices 
all sang different but relevant ‘‘ words ’—for instance, different hymns in honour of 
the Virgin. By others it is referred to motus, and indeed the parts generally ‘‘ moved ” 
in contrary directions, or to mutatus, for they did in fact embellish or “‘change”’ the 
tenor (the lowest voice) ; and the early form of the word, mutetus, lends colour to 
this. (Later forms, motectus and motettus, may have something to do with the Italian 
printer and his ct and tt.) The early motet had its three (or four) voices on two facing 
pages, in front of which the singers stood. In the fine sixteenth century printed choir- 
books, similarly set out by Gardano and Petrucci, the 4, 5, 6 and more voices sing the 
same words, but that possibility had not occurred to the fourteenth century ; it came 
in with the Conductus, and is implied in the name. Here the text is written over the 
lower voice and sung by it, while the upper voices vocalise on the prominent vowel 
sound (and in Latin the agreement of noun and adjective generally produces one). 
The whole is written in score and the parts move, with imitations and breaks 
between the phrases, in the same direction. 

The historical value of these fragments is that they help to fill the gap between the 
Reading Rota (1226) and the Agincourt Song (1415), and to dispel the myth that 
counterpoint began in this country with Dunstable (b. 1445). Their musical value is 
not small, for they will, when they have been deciphered, tell us more of the practice 
of the art at that time than we know, for instance (in the absence of any clue to the 
rhythm), of ancient Greek music from our ten precious fragments. They show as yet 
nothing on the level of Reading, but they contain measured rhythms (as opposed to 
the verbal rhythms of plainsong), a shifting of the melody from one part to another 
and even fugal entries. The locale, Worcester, may also be significant. There is a 
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relation between these fragments and the Winchester Troper, and more than one 
point of resemblance with the Rota. Also Walter Odington wrote his famous treatise 
at Evesham near by. More important still is the harmonisation, largely in thirds and 
sixths, which agrees with what Anonymous IV. (Brit. Mus.) tells us of the “ west 
country _ style, with a little that we know of old Welsh notation and, most of all, 
with the lie of our own folk songs in the west. These and other details point to a West 
of England school of harmonised music, an offshoot of Paris and Chartres, balanced 
perhaps by a more secular strain which entered further north with the Scandinavians. 


For the creed that music must have a purpose beyond itself other creeds have 
now begun to be substituted—that music is self-expression, that it is decoration, or 
that it takes the place of religion. This last, the only one of the three which is tenable 
in the long run, means that music is its own purpose. Not that beauty is in a general 
way identical with goodness, but that a definite change has come about in music 
itself. ‘Then, music was not yet independent of words, and those words were inevitably 
religious because in religion was wrapped up all the knowledge that men possessed in 
common. But now, music fares equally well with and without words, and moreover, 
knowledge pours in upon us from a hundred different sources, so that our question 
is, where are we to find a common stimulus of feeling. For if, as has been said, 
beauty is born of attention, it would seem that as knowledge is increasingly differenti- 
ated attention has its chance only when we specialise; and that, rather than sigh for 
a lingua franca in which to address the universe, we ought to be content.to talk in our 
own. dialect—theatrical, choregraphic, choral, orchestral or liturgical—each composer 
to his own particular audience ; not, in fact, that religion is incapable of taking again 
the position it once held, but that the day of universal geniuses is over. 

No doubt we specialise more, but our several specialisations still need a unifying 
principle. If formal religion no longer holds the place it did, it does not follow that 
religion is dying out, nor that religion, if it is here among us, is unable to inspire a 
common feeling. It may even be the stronger for not being hampered by too much 
formality. In spite of some appearances to the contrary the prayer of the churches 
for unity is perhaps being granted, in a larger way that they expected, by the consensus 
of the ethical opinions and judgments of right-thinking men and women, and religion 
by broadening its basis may have gained in both intellectual and emotional force. 
If that is so, what more could music ask ? Fifty years ago R. L. Nettleship, the phil- 
osopher, wrote—thinking chiefly of Schubert and Brahms, for he was a singer—that 
music seemed to him to be almost the only reasonable form of religion. We may quote 
also (from memory) a phrase from the opening prayer at the Three Choirs Festival— 
“‘ Almighty God, Who hast ordained that the hearts of men are moved by the sound 
of music and their minds thereby attuned to the understanding of Thy mysteries . . .”; 
and we know that this prayer embraces within its sanction much that is not speci- 
fically religious music. If we bring Walt Whitman or Binyon or whoever it may be 
into church, we feel that we are not ‘‘ babbling ” them in the sense which the eighth 
century condemned, but substituting new metaphors for old about the things 
which words never wholly express. And where words stop music begins, as many 
have felt besides Wagner, who said it. Music does not take the place of religion ; it 
cannot tell us what we believe but it does tell us how much we believe it. After all, 
what, in principle, is the oratorio but a Trope, the old symphony but a Jubilation, 
and the new symphony (with voices) but a Sequence, in some service that takes place, 
it may be in a church, but certainly in our hearts ¢ 
A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited in three Volumes by GEOFFREY 
Keynes. The Nonesuch Press. £5 175. 6d. 


LAKE died in 1827, and it was not till the ’sixties that posterity began to take 
Bs thorough interest in his work. Since Gilchrist’s Life first appeared, in 1863, 
that interest has continued to grow, but so partial and wayward have his editors been 
that until the appearance of these three handsome volumes, which (apart from a 
fragile binding) will remain one of the glories of the Nonesuch Press, no one has 
attempted to give us a complete and accurate text. Fragments and some correction 
of inaccuracies we have had in plenty, but any new material has usually proved, in 
its turn, to have been incorrectly printed. To secure even an approximately complete 
Blake the reader has needed at least a dozen volumes, printed at different times, 
overlapping, and often conflicting with one another. The difficulties left by Blake in 
the path of his readers and his editors explain much, but till Mr. John Sampson’s 
edition of the Poetical Works appeared in 1905 there was no text even of these, the 
fidelity of which has survived question. Now Mr. Geoffrey Keynes has followed 
his Blake Bibliography, issued in 1921, with this edition : the first attempt to give 
Blake’s entire poetry and prose in a text, as far as possible, accurate and complete. 
The new material that Mr. Keynes includes is not of the first importance, but we 
have now as nearly complete an edition of Blake’s entire writings as we are ever likely 
to have. The volumes contain fifty-eight collotype plates; the writings, letters 
included, are printed in chronological order ; the notes are few ; author’s corrections 
are given, and the attempt at accuracy provides us, once again, with a virtually new 
text of some of the later prophetic books. With so much in a single compass before 
us, we are at last equipped to understand, as far as he will allow us to do so, a great 
but very curious poet. ; 

According to Allan Cunningham, whose recollections appeared three years after 
the poet’s death, Blake became an artist at the age of ten and a poet at the age of twelve. 
The order in which his two faculties developed is very significant for the right 
appreciation of his poetry, and should never be forgotten when we compare his achieve- 
ment in art with his achievement in literature. It is, further, to be noted that Blake 
was formally trained as an engraver but that he received no education in letters at 
all. He was not sent to any but a drawing school. At home he was taught to read and 
write, but nothing more. Thus, of his two almost equally precocious talents, the 
artistic was trained, the literary was not. The small boy wandered and stared about 
the fields, and read whatever he liked in the restricted and informal collection of 
books that came his way. His precocious poetry proves that the two Rs came easily 
to him, and, with the Elizabethans to read and nature to watch, his poetic imagination 
at first was unspoiled and little mannered. If the song, ‘‘ How sweet I roam’d from 
field to field,” was really written before he was fourteen, it becomes the lyric of his 
childhood, with its rambles and its visions and its hints of his favourite poets. In the 
Poetical Sketches, printed in 1783, and in the Songs of Innocence, 1789, Nature, which 
he suspected in his art, is found, if found transfigured. His poetic imagination began 
by singing to the traditional, if long-forgotten, tune, but when he began to outgrow - 
this earliest influence, and the ascendancy of Ossian and Swedenborg dominated his 
mind, he had no external standard in letters to guide him. The result, as we know, | 
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was an outburst of “oratory,” never wholly successful for itself, if never to be 
neglected for its implications. 

The Poetical Sketches show Blake at the only time of his life when he studied books 
as works of art simply. Already he had begun to devote most of his energy to design, 
and he soon came to read only in order to confirm, never in order to criticise, his 
peculiar and dogmatic preferences. His original lyric genius, which soared above the 
Sparrow-flights of contemporary English verse, was to succumb to the attraction of 
Seber who, like a worm in the bud, was already a powerful spirit in his father’s 
ife. 

In the Poetical Sketches we see a teeming imagination already at odds with a fragile 
technique. Before the technique is over-balanced by what seemed to Blake, who 
claimed to have invented a new one of greater subtilty, more pressing considerations, 
we see the poet’s gifts at their nearest, short-lived, moment of equipoise. In the 
Sketches and the Songs indeed, every character of Blake’s ultimate achievement in 
letters, his strength and his weakness, is somewhere or other to be discovered. The 
last two lines of the opening stanza of “‘ How sweet I roam’d ” is already a picture ; 
they seem designed for such a draughtsman and such an engraver as the boy himself 
was to become. The pictorial quality of his imagination is characteristic of all his 
lyric poetry. Not merely does the metaphor become a symbol, but the symbol is a 
visible image of its own. Something was astir in the English spirit, for there are 
independent signs of it in Chatterton too. The unrhymed verses captivate for the 
faint irregularity that wavers now toward and now away from the formal measure. 
‘The line ‘“‘ O, winter, bar thine adamantine doors ” evokes another picture, scarcely 
needing Blake’s engraver to become a visible image. In the same poem the creature 
whose “skin clings to his strong bones ”’ is the father of all Blake’s monsters, a 
monster invented by an engraver already in love with the anatomy of Michael Angelo. 
In the song To the Evening Star the very Tiger is foreshadowed. He passes criticism 
on the eighteenth century poetic ideal in the famous lines To the Muses. Had Shake- 
spearean drama appealed to him as strongly as Paradise Lost, the prophetic books 
might have become more, to literature, than a magnificent ruin. 

To him, as to all the mystics, Nature herself was the great myth, and to be content 
with nature in poetry or in art was to be occupied with the letters instead of with the 
meaning of the words. But in the Songs we find nursery rhymes that are pure poetry, 
and an imagination that can transform everything, because finally the imagination 
itself was his favourite, if incommensurable, theme. In these lyrics. Blake sings really 
neither of love, nature, religion nor sorrow, but of an imaginative energy which, to be 
communicable, embodies itself in these. Perhaps only a poet who had read no litera- 
ture but as a child reads could have written such things. Thus Blake was able to pass 
from the lamb to “‘ Him who bore its name” without any change of key. The 
emotions aroused by this poetry are the voices of our simplest instincts, but he soon 
passed from the image to the idea behind the image, from familiar animals to the 
divine idea of a tiger, and in time attempted the all but impossible task of describing, 
without intermediately familiar symbols, absolute states and conflicts in the soul. 
His lyric poetry and the best of his couplets have magic, sometimes childlike, some- 
times from afar. They have been well summarised as “lyric thought.”’ ‘The fascination 
to certain minds of attempting to unravel his invented mythology has led them to 
claim that it expresses otherwise unutterable things, but we may ask these initiates 
if they can confidently affirm that there is anywhere a profounder revelation of 
Blake’s deepest convictions than is to be found in the lucid and burning prose to be 


discovered in the prophetic books. 
OSBERT BURDETT 
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MARY GLENN. By S. G. Mittin. Constable. 6s. 

DUCDAME. By Joun Cowper Powys. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 
ORVIETO DUST. By Wrirrranc Husparp. Constable. tos. 6d. 
FAITHFUL JENNY DOVE. By ELEanor Faryzon. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
JOHN MACNAB. By JoHNn Bucuan. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


THE TREE OF THE FOLKUNGS. By VERNER von HerpenstaM. Gyldendal. 
2vols. 125. ; 


TATED baldly in synopsis, the plot of Mary Glenn suggests the most senti- 

mental of popular novels. The heroine is a snob of low birth living in a South 
African town ; she marries the ineffectual scion of a good English family in order 
to dazzle the circle on whose fringe she hangs, after refusing a young farmer of good 
but unexciting prospects ; the latter espouses her friend on the rebound and prospers 
greatly, eventually becoming the economic saviour of Mary and her husband. The 
situation is solved and the unhappy twain brought together by the death of their son, 
who has been shot in error by his father while on a hunting expedition. 

But if Mrs. Millin puts her people in sentimental or sensational situations she sees 
them neither sensationally nor sentimentally. It is a valuable gift, this, to concoct plots 
with all the potential thrills of a best seller while adhering steadily to the line of truth 
where character and human relations are concerned. It is a gift that has been vouch- 
safed to most of the great English novelists, and explains perhaps why Oliver Twist 
or The Return of the Native can be read with keen interest by a large and unexacting 
portion of the fiction-loving public. In Mary Glenn this feat is particularly pro- 
nounced. None of the characters are in themselves of a sort to enlist sympathy, 
neither the snob, the passive ne’er-do-well, the stodgy, respectable farmer nor his 
dowdy, commonplace wife. Yet so rapid and intense is the action, so swift and pene- 
trating the exposition of these people’s characters, achieved on the wing as it were, 
that only urgent demands of time could conceivably cause a reader to lay the small 
volume aside before its conclusion. Part of this effect of speed is due, no doubt, to 
the author’s brave technique—the fortissimo opening, containing the urgent and 
unexplained appeal to the Van Aardts to come at once: the unrolling of the neces- 
sary previous information during the rapid motor ride over the veldt, and the almost 
immediate entry upon the climax, the search for the missing boy. 

But this technique, although useful in obtaining excitement and compression, 
exposes one grave fault in Mrs. Millin’s method—her jerky, undistinguished, mono- 
tonous style. It is an exceedingly delicate matter to present past events; the pluperfect 
and past conditional tenses do not lend themselves to easy writing, and most authors 
choose to avoid them whenever possible. Mrs. Millin does not, and although her 
method may make for gains in intimacy and even verisimilitude, it loses in low and 
balance. For example, when Emma compares her own incompetence at furnishing 
a room with Mary’s knack for it, she reflects as follows : 


She compared the way it looked now with the way it had looked when she and Brand 
had come to live here in the early days of their marriage. She compared it even with that 


important new home in Lebanon. It was a better room than had ever sprung to light 
from under her own thoughts and fingers. 
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_ She remembered how formal, how lacking in character, it had seemed in her own 
time. She herself had been dissatisfied with it, and yet she had not known how to 
improve it. 

__ he chairs, for instance. Most of her chairs had had high backs. They stood about 
like trees in a forest. She had always felt that there were too many chairs, and yet since 
this was both a living and a dining room she did not see how she could manage with 
fewer. And then the curtains. They had been sent her by a big firm in Johannesburg 
in what they had assured her was the latest material, but they hung stiffly and dis- 
dainfully detached from everything else. 

That this indirect, awkward, nervous fashion of exposition is not evidence of total 
inability on the authoress’ part to write well can be seen from several passages at the 
end of the book, where the torrential stream slows down and broadens out to its 
peaceful end : 

She turned her dim, streaming eyes towards her husband, and understood how many 
men, like seed, were spent that one sorrow might grow to flower. Below even her own 
desolation sat Elliot in his cell of remorse. 

She saw, for the first time, what had become of her young husband. She knew that she 
never had loved him as a husband, that she did not love him so now ; but she knew also 
that she pitied him as she could not have pitied any man that was not hers by marriage, 
and that there was a bond, not only of life, but of death, between them. A serpent of 
pain was coiled around them and made them one... . 

There is so much matter in this little book that it might well have been longer ; 
Mrs. Millin would, I think, have improved on her own fine achievement by a less 
intransigent insistence on compression and a more generous concession to the graces 
of style. 

No one will urge that Mr. Powys’ Ducdame is too short. It is a stout volume running 
to about 130,000 words, I should estimate, nearly twice as many as the average novel 
to which we are accustomed. This alone is not, of course, a blemish ; many of us 
have a weakness for the leisurely, discursive fiction which spun itself out in the 
nineteenth century, and the present theme might easily have lent itself to such 
treatment. It concerns the fortunes of one family, the Ashovers, a county stock which 
has more or less run to seed. Its extant members consist of three only, Rook, the 
present squire, his mother and his invalid brother. The family has survived in the 
direct male line for hundreds of years, but extinction now threatens it because the 
elder brother is disinclined to marry and the younger’s malady prohibits him from 
doing so. The former has brought to his ancestral home a mistress whom he has 
presumably met quite casually, and installed her there. ‘The old mother, abetted by a 
bastard uncle, as fanatical about the family as herself, and a female cousin, connives to 
break up this liaison and force Rook to marry, preferably the cousin, in order that the 
line may not be broken. The unfortunate man, conscious of having inherited the 
family trait of unrestrained sensuality, is eventually brought into line by a conspiracy 
to exploit that very trait with the fair cousin as its object. The family is saved, 
although the hero himself is murdered by a mad clergyman whose young wife had 
felt tender sentiments for him. eae 

The three Ashovers, Netta, the mistress, Hastings, the mad priest, and his wife, 
the bastard relative, the repulsive gypsies and the country folk make up a dramatis 
persone worthy of Trollope’s attention. They talk and think intelligently and often 
amusingly, feel strongly, act sensationally but extravagantly, and do all manner of : 
things, but none of them ever quite becomes independent of his author’s supporting 
arm. Here is the chief reason for the sense of excessive length of the novel—Mr. 
Powys is continually forced to explain, ex post facto, the factors in a character’s, 
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usually his hero’s, psychology, which impelled him to do such or such a bizarre 
thing. Mr. Powys also, following Mr. Lawrence, devotes long passages to finding 
sexual meanings in landscape or other associations; certain days are womenfdays, 
in others men more easily triumph : 

It was the sort of day that has an especial appeal to the nerves of women, perhaps 
because the passivity, the inertness, the lethargy of the earth at these times, its 
preparturient fallowness, moribund and yet magnetic, self-absorbed and yet germi- 
native, has something in it that answers to one of their own most profound and secret 
moods. 


Yet he has an undeniable feeling for landscape, even though his interpretations of 
its moods may be rather fantastic and unconvincing. He has, furthermore, a very 
real power of conception on a large scale, a faculty of seeing logically down long 
corridors of time and viewing in proportion the pettiness of temporarily absorbing 
events in relation to their ultimate significance. Ducdame is a far better book than’the 
only other novel of its author’s that I have read, Wood and Stone, and if the next one 
shows the same growth it will be, beyond doubt, a masterpiece. 

Orvieto Dustis a group of three episodes connected by a centralidea. ‘Two old cronies, 
a priest and a doctor of Orvieto, have a common interest in a ward of the latter’s, 
a mischievous, engaging small boy called Romoletto. Their most pressing problem 
is the upbringing of this youthful rogue, who worries them both by his inability to 
keep out of trouble. The other two portions of the book are, in a sense, illustrations 
of the two possible methods they can select. They are the stories of Humillimus and 
Lydgus, which the priest, who is also a librarian, has dug up in an ancient palimpsest. 
Humillimus was a sixth-century saint who, beginning as a scapegrace, went through 
great trials and adventures to die in beatitude; Lydgus a first-century sinner, who 
similarly arrives at a happy although less spiritual attainment of his desires. Charm 
pervades the entire book, a charm composed of humour, quiet erudition, quaint 
people, a love of antiquity and a feeling of its true flavour, exciting adventures, and 
rich colours, all blended by the style and personality of the author. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, in his introduction, suggests a comparison with Walter Pater—Anatole 
France would be closer, I think. But Mr. Hubbard needs neither introductions nor 
analogies, for his talents are his own, and his book is a thoroughly enjoyable one. 

The tales in Faithful Fenny Dove vary in quality. The first three, the long And a 
Perle in the Myddes, The Shepheard’s Gyrland, the story of an apocryphal English 
poet, and the title story are historical in their settings, and pleasantly sentimental in 
tone. The accuracy of historical detail is not convincing, however, and first and last 
seem rather thin. The more modern stories, The Lamb of Chinon, The Tombola and 
The Red Apples, though also sentimental, have more substance, and the latter two 
especially, with the unexpected twist at the end, are very good narratives indeed. 

Mr. Buchan gives us a novel thoroughly appropriate to the season. Three highly 
successful men, a lawyer, a financier and a cabinet minister, being bored with 
existence, undertake to poach a deer apiece from two Scottish estates and a salmon 
from another, on the understanding that they will use only legitimate methods and 
testore the game when killed. The hazards are great, since none dares risk exposure ; 
the collective pseudonym under which they operate gives its name to the book. The 
story works through complications of love, archeology and humour to a rousing 
climax, when the last deer is stalked in the face of apparently insuperable odds. Mr. 
Buchan knows his province thoroughly, and the details of the chase make highly 
exciting reading. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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ENGLAND’S HELICON, 1600. (The Haslewood Books). Etchells & Macdonald. 
21s. 

FOURE BIRDS OF NOAH’S ARKE. By Tuomas Dexker. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

THE PLEASAUNT HISTORIE OF LAZARILLO DE TORMES. Edited by 
J. E. V. Crorrs. (Percy Reprints). Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 

COACH AND SEDAN, 1636. (The Haslewood Books). Etchells & Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 

THE DEVIL IN LOVE. By Jacquss CazorTe. With Six Engravings on Copper 
by J. E. Laboureur. Heinemann. ars. 


PEAKING belle-lettristically, the best way of approaching these unassociable 

volumes is Sterne’s pious way—to start with the first sentence that comes into one’s 
head and trust to God for the next. Not a strictly critical way of approach, it yet 
happens to be in harmony with the spirit in which such a volume as the reprinted 
England’s Helicon is to be read. Reading it as a new book, a joy to the eye and hand, 
as well as to the spirit of poetry, one might say there never was a better anthology. 
The title shares the common felicity of Elizabethan titles—England’s Parnassus (for 
a mere dictionary of quotations !), and The Paradise of Dainty Devises and A Gorgious 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions, and A Handefull of Pleasant Delites and The Phoenix 
Nest. Why, indeed, should not that Phcenix rise ‘now from her nest, with at least as 
much success as the new Pheenix of the theatre ? Another England’s Helicon would be 
too bold a pretence, for an imaginary comparison of modern poems with the collec- 
tion that lies before us brings an instant reproof ; but Pleasant Delites might well be 
used for title by the next discriminating anthologist. 

This volume, most welcome of all the Haslewood books, makes an appeal to the 
disinterested intelligence which Matthew Arnold so often desired, and the rarity 
of which he so often deplored. It is the faculty needed to enjoy the pastoral sim- 
plicities of a vanished time, and since the pastoral is the quality most clearly seen in 
England’s Helicon it may occur to some, arguing perversely, that the intelligence of 
1600 was vastly greater and quicker than that of 1925, when this reprint is meant for 
a few only. Leaving argument, however, it is sufficient to remark that all that is 
changed now is the form, the spirit is unchanged ; the pastoral note is heard as plain 
(if less constant) in Wordsworth as in Sidney, in Tennyson as in Spenser, in Arnold 
as in Lodge, in Hardy as in Greene. Merely to read this anthology of three-and-a- 
quarter centuries past, and compare it with any general anthology of 1875-1925, is to 
realise as much the sameness as the difference. Foreign influences, of course, have 
often been remarked in the poetry of the sixteenth century, but in the work of 1875- 
1925, for all the easy communication between peoples, poetry has communicated 
little between England and Europe. It is as though, oppressed by the new wealth of 
opportunity, poetry had retreated, shyly or indignantly, to her early home and com- 
muned with her own thoughts and her own past. Even Swinburne, intoxicated in 
youth with foreign airs and echoes, making himself a reed for them all, came at 
length to seclude himself in English pastures and Putney, contented to forget all that 
he once pursued. And no English reader now, it may be granted, coming to England’s 
Helicon or another such anthology for the first time, with a moderate acquaintance 
with the work of last century, will fail to feel his heart burn within him as he hears 
the familiar music, and recognizes the blessed continuity of a note which is as natural 


as the circulation of the blood. 
| hi 
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Foure Birds of Noak’s Arke illustrates what is by no means so constant—a piety 
which Dekker could quite easily awaken, or respond to, and which his gift for simple, 
spontaneous poetry, known to most of us only through his plays, enabled him to 
turn into literature. The piety so often linked with literary genius then is now rudely 
divorced and takes partnership for the nonce with any crude quackery that happens 
to be passing by. Dekker’s prayers are gentle, simple and sincere—prayers, not 
rhapsodies, nor declamations, nor dehortations. They are made for common men and 
common occasions, for traders and apprentices, servants, midwives, galley-slaves 
and coal-miners, as well as for princes and magistrates. Even his “‘ Soldier going to a 
Battell ” has a gentle mind in his prayers : ‘“‘ Keepe my handes (O my God) from 
playing the bloody executioners ; let pity sit upon mine eyelids, even in the heate of 
battell, and mercie on the point of my sword when it is most readie to kill; ” and 
after victory he cries, “‘ So instruct me in the heavenly discipline of other wars which 
I am to fight in, in this world, that I may defie sathan and his troupes, beate downe 
sin and his damned regiment, and triumph over the assaults of the world.”” How much 
our English prose owes to the Authorised Version and the Prayer Book, of which 
Dekker’s prayers are like the fine, thin echo, needs no assessment now ; but what 
result the steady neglect of the Bible and Prayer Book has already had upon current 
prose—the least as well as the most pretentious—is all too unhappily plain. 

More directly, in our modern classification, an essay in belle-letires is The Pleasaunt 
Historie of Lazarillo de Tormes. Its editor, Professor Crofts, touches the historical 
more than the purely esthetic value of this little Spanish novel, but he rightly points 
out also the quality of David Rowland’s translation, viz., that it preserves a humorous 
gravity proper to the subject, and is one of the few examples of quiet prose in Eliza- 
bethan fiction. Lazarillo’s adventures are as fresh and “ pleasant ”—that is to say 
unpleasant—as might befall a young boy turned out of doors in a hungry city. Sent 
one day to spend a chance-found coin for his starving master, a nobleman too proud 
to bow and too poor to eat, he sees suddenly 

A dead coarse come down the streete, accompanied with many priestes and other 

people ; I leaned to the wall to give them place, and as the coarse went by, I might 

see a woman whiche belike was the dead man’s wife, following the beere, all in mourning 

weede, accompanied with other women, and she weeping and lamenting, said : ‘‘O 

my husband and my lord, alas, whether doe they carie you ? to the uncomfortable and 

ae to the darke and sorrowfull house, to the house where they never eate nor 
TINKE ! 

Coach and Sedan, another of the delightful Haslewood books, gives, in the pub- 
lisher’s phrase, a “‘ lively and authentic account ” of the London traffic problem of 
1636. It has never before been reprinted. It pleases one to find that what is a vexation 
In 1925 was a vexation to the bustling, hustling generation of 1636, and it pleases us 
again to read the leisurely full-mouthed disputing of the rivals, with Brewers-Cart 
for Moderator, “just about the time when the Cuckow (not daring to come nearer _ 
to the Citie than Islington) warned the Milk-maides, it was high time to bee gone 
with their pailes into Finsburie.” The real attraction of this “ pleasant dispute ” 
however, is more than historical : it joins that small company of dialogues which 
have been a lure to so many men of letters and in which so few have proved excellent. 

Lastly, escaping to the eighteenth century, there comes Cazotte’s The Devil in 
Love, in a beautiful volume offering an anonymous translation of 1793. It may be 
read for its story, upon familiar lines, and again and again for the eighteenth century 
prose, which a prose Mozart, minus his genius, might have written out of pleasure 
in words and the shape of sentences. Formality might seldom be more delightful. 


JOHN FREEMAN 


—— 
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Palmer. 6s. 


SEHR SYMONS. A Critical Study. By T. Earte Wexpy. A. M. Philpot. 
Ios. 6d. 


MILTON, MAN AND THINKER. By Denis Saurat, Docteur és Lettres ; 
Directeur de l'Institut Francais du Royaume Uni, etc. Jonathan Cape. 15s. 


EDMUND SPENSER, AN ESSAY IN RENAISSANCE POETRY. By W. L. 
RENWIcK. Professor of English Literature, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. tos. 6d. 

LUIS DE LEON. A Study of the Spanish Renaissance. By Ausrey F. G. BELL. 
Clarendon Press. 30s. 


R. GRAVES’ book purports to be a study, on psychoanalytic lines, of the 

process of poetic creation. Mr. Graves is himself a poet of considerable 
originality, and what he has to say on the subject is always worth hearing. As a piece 
of first-hand evidence on the creative process, and as a human document, the interest 
of his book is beyond question. But Mr. Graves is convinced that all poetic creation 
is the result of processes of painful elucidation of the subconscious of the same kind 
as those experienced by himself. He consequently starts out to interpret all poetry 
in terms of psychoanalysis. It must be put to his credit that he rather successfully 
avoids the Freudian jargon, which is only natural in a poet of his taste and talent. 
Mr. Graves applies his methods to the most various English poets, from Miss Sitwell 
to Skelton, and to nursery rhymes. His analyses are often full of fresh, unexpected 
and illuminating criticisms. Especially stimulating is his imaginary dialogue on the 
popular rhyme “‘ How many miles to Babylon,” where by trying various substitu- 
tions for “‘ Babylon ” and ‘‘ Three score mile and ten ”’ he tries to destroy the effect 
and thus lay bare the emotional and suggestive value of the words. 

But when it comes to the process of reconstruction of the psychic process which led 
to the creation of the poems he is analysing, Mr. Graves, though often genuinely 
imaginative (as is only natural in a poet), is seldom convincing. ‘‘ Miss Sitwell,’ 
he informs us, “‘ has kindly confirmed ” his reading of one of her Bucolic Comedies. 
It is much more doubtful that Skelton would have with equal kindness confirmed 
Mr. Graves’ reading of My name is Parrot, or Shakespeare his readings of the Sonnets 
(based mainly on Samuel Butler’s) and of The Tempest, which occupy a considerable 
part of the volume. And one is inclined to smile when it comes to the solemn 
analysis of Edward Lear’s Autobiographical Poem, or of a passage from Mr. Edmund 
Wilson, “‘ a poet of whose work,” says Mr. Graves, “ I know little, but for whom I 
have now a profound respect.” I am quite ready to share Mr. Graves’ profound 
respect for Mr. Wilson, even if I do not endorse his analysis of these striking lines 
which it would be a pity not to quote : 

Quinctilian enjoyed the quince-buds 

(Which he could not distinguish from peach). 
He was brooding on asyndeton, astyanax, 
And other figures of speech. 

Nero and his sycophants 

Were violating their uncles and aunts. 
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It seems to me that Mr. Graves fails to see that what most modern poets are after is not 
expression of their subconscious selves or the liberation of their suppressed impulses, 
but something much more amusing and worth while—the discovery of new patterns 
of words. Even Miss Sitwell’s acquiescence with the reading of her poems seems to 
me an act of politeness rather than of strict accuracy. And what the modern poets 
are after, is after all, what all poets have always been after. In overlooking its main, 
craftsmanlike aspect Mr. Graves misses the very quiddity of poetry. His book must 
be regarded as part of some course of mental cure he has entered on. From this point of 
view the book is -highly interesting. Its central chapter (entitled Classical and 
Romantic), which reconstructs for the sake of demonstration two imaginary types of 
poetic genesis—from suppressed emotion to the finished work—is very much worth 
reading. From this point of view even Mr. Graves’ manner of writing—dead earnest 
under a veneer of superficial whimsicality—becomes significant. It is mainly as a 
human document that the book should be approached, but even viewed as criticism 
it will be found stimulating and arresting reading. 

It is remarkable how easily the ’nineties (which have recently been the object of 
much writing) have acquired such a perfume of antiquity and quaintness. 
Aubrey Beardsley (who was, after all, the biggest literary figure of the movement) 
seems quainter and more old-fashioned than Phiz or Cruikshank, and his illustra- 
tions to Volpone infinitely more antiquated than Volpone itself. Why is it so? And 
why was a movement that showed such vitality and go in every single country of the 
Continent, so anzemic and valetudinarian in England ? Was it not precisely because 
the English poets, Romantic and Pre-Raphaelite, had already done everything an 
English School of Symbolists might ever hope to do? This at least is what strikes 
me in reading the verses of Mr. Arthur Symons, quoted in Mr. Welby’s study of his 
work—they are saturated with an infinitely old and rich tradition, and the poet is not 
strong enough creatively to overcome it. It is a fascinating subject that one would like 
to know more about which is suggested by Mr. Welby’s pleasantly and competently 
written book. 


Though France is probably the country where the standards of literary criticism 


stand highest, and which has produced and still produces the greatest number of 
good critics, it is curious that French “ universitarians ’? who devote themselves 
to the study of foreign literatures should be so consistently uniform in their complete 
absence of understanding for the really literary values of alien literatures. French 
scholars have produced works of great value on the lives of foreign writers, and on 
the history of ideas in foreign countries, but their critical judgment will be almost 
invariably found wanting. M. Denis Saurat is no exception to the rule, but he wisely 
evades this shortcoming by refusing, in his new book on Milton, to discuss Milton 
as a poet. This is distinctly one-sided in dealing with a man who, as M. Saurat 
himself tells us, was from his earliest years brought up to be a second Homer. But 
Milton is a sufficiently big man for even one of his less important sides to be the worthy 
subject of prolonged study, and M. Saurat is rather to be congratulated for knowing 
his limitations and not venturing ultra crepidam. As it is, he has written a very 
readable and valuable book on the philosophical ideas of Milton and of the interaction 
of the Man and the Thinker. His main thesis is that Milton was primarily a man of 
the Renaissance, not of the Reformation, a Stoic, not a Puritan. Of the new 
information contained in M. Saurat’s book the most interesting is the evidence 
he produces of the influence exercised on Milton by the Jewish esoteric doctrine 
contained in the Zohar and the Kabbalah. From the literary point of view the 
most interesting parallel hunted out by M. Saurat is the following. Everyone 


: 
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remembers Eve’s ponderings on whether to let Adam into her secret or not, and 
her words : 


But what if God have seen 

And death ensue ? Then I shall be no more 
And Adam wedded to a second Eve 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct ; 

A death to think .... 


The Zohar makes Eve say in the same circumstances : 
Perhaps I shall die, and the Holy One (Blessed be He) will make another woman 


and give her to Adam. That must not happen. Let us live together or let us die to- 
gether. 


Very different is Professor Renwick’s study of Spenser. It is not exactly enter- 
taining or even very easy reading. It is written without any lightness and only the 
necessary minimum of lucidity. But it is a useful and perfectly indispensable work 
for all who want to know anything of Elizabethan poets. Its methods (if not its 
style) should serve as a model for every student of literature. The history of 
literary forms and species is the true subject of Literary History as distinguished 
from the biographies of men of letters, or from chronologically arranged critical 
reviews of books. Professor Renwick’s book is a contribution to this true literary 
history. He makes us see the literary movement of the Renaissance as a living 
whole ; he makes us see the actual succession of literary causes and effects—and the 
result of his study is to show what exactly it was that Spenser did to English poetry, 
how it was that he “‘ found it brick and left it marble ”’ ; what he learned from his 
masters and what was the original element he added to his learning—the soil he 
cultivated and the fruits he grew in it. 

Fray Luis de Leon is considered by many as Spain’s greatest lyrical poet and 
most perfect prose writer. In any case he is the central figure of Spanish culture in 
the days of Philip II. He was an Augustinian Friar and Professor of Theology at the 
University of Salamanca, and a man of great classical culture. Mr. Bell writes of him 
with evident affection, and the reader will not fail to be infected by the feeling. 
Mr. Bell calls him a blend of Milton, Savonarola and Wordsworth, but he makes him 
far more human and lovable than any of these great men. In the first two chapters 
Mr. Bell gives a comprehensive and glowing picture of Spain in the sixteenth century 
which must dispel many silly misconceptions of the subject, especially the old Macau- 
layan legend that the Inquisition hindered the cultural greatness of Spain. This is 
pure nonsense. The great age of Spanish civilization, the age of Velasquez and 
Cervantes came after the Holy Office had worked well for over a hundred years. 
The only two classes of persons who had to suffer in any notable degree from the 
inquisitors were persons suspected of Jewish descent, and Professors of Theology. 
Luis de Leon happened to combine these two characteristics and was unguarded 
enough to insist on the importance of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. This 
brought him to the cells of the Inquisition and there he spent four years under trial, 
but was finally disculpated and restored to his chair. All this and much more is told 
in the book with a great wealth of vivid and evocatory detail. ‘The detailed and often 
amusing account of university life at Salamanca will be an additional delight to many 


ders. 
_ readers D. S. MIRSKY 
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TOLSTOI’S DRAMAS. Translated by N. H. Dotz. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


CZAR FEODOR IANNOVITCH. By Atexis K. Totstor. Translated into 
English Verse by ALFRED Hayzs. Kegan Paul. 5s. 


THREE PLAYS OF LUNACHARSKI. Translated by L. A. Macnus and K. 
Wa ter. Broadway Translations. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
PLAYS BY JACINTO BENAVENTE. Translated by J.G. UNDERHILL. Fourth 


Series. Scribners. tos. 6d. 


TWO PLAYS BY ANTON TCHEKHOF and ONE BY ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
Translated by GEoRGE CALDERON. Grant Richards. 1os. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH. By JoHNn Gatswortuy. Duckworth. 3s. 


RATSCASTLE. A Kentish Interlude. By E. H. W. MeyersTern. Caxton 
Press. 5s. 


A KING’S DAUGHTER. By JoHN MaseFieLp. Heinemann. 6s. 


CROSSINGS. A Fairy Play. By Water DE LA Mare. With Music by C. 
ARMSTRONG GIBBS. 7S. 6d. 


ATONEMENT. By Epwarp THompson. Contemporary British Dramatists, Vol. 
XVIII. Benn. 5s. (Paper, 3s. 6d.). 


THE SCENE THAT WAS TO WRITE ITSELF. By G. D. GrissLe. Con- 
temporary British Dramatists, Vol. XII. Benn. 3s. (Paper, 2s.). 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE DRAMA? Five One-Act Plays by H. F. Rusin- 
STEIN. Contemporary British Dramatists, Vol.IV. Benn. 5s. (Paper, 3s. 6d.). 


NISYA, somewhat anxiously it is true, poisons her old husband in order that 

her lover and she may live upon his money ; Nikita, that the money may be his, 
marries her ; the next necessity is to get her stepdaughter married off ; all goes 
merrily until during the betrothal-feast Akulina (who by the way is a deaf imbecile) 
gives birth (her absence does not worry the drinkers) to a child of which Nikita is the 
father. It is a trait of Nikita’s character—you know how subtly we are made—that he 
is tender-hearted about living creatures, and it is all that Anisya and his own old 
mother can do to make him sit upon that baby. At last he does, with a board between ; 
and even so—‘ How its little bones cracked under me! Kr! Kr!” All of which 
may be excellent ; but now I come to my objection ; which is, that as presented in 
the first four acts of Tolstoi’s The Power of Darkness, it is merely a novel in stage 
dress. In the fifth act the Nemesis foretold by Akim, whose spiritual insight had 
earlier detected in seduction and drunkenness hints that his son was not a paragon, 
descends upon Nikita, in the form of remorse in the opportune presence of the 
Uryadnik.* C’est le premier pas qui cotite ; or, in Russian, “ if one claw is caught 
the whole bird is lost.” In saying that “‘ all these plays have a moral purport ” Mr. 
Dole is not wrong ; he is wrong in comparing this play (with which I swear I have 
dealt sparingly) to a Greek tragedy ; repentance is not retribution, nor, even if it 
were, does a moral make a play. This first complete English translation of the now 
uncensored originals is equipped with notes on Russian idiom and with other aids. 


*Village constable—Glossary. 
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The historical tragedy of Tolstoi’s namesake is academic in structure, and centres 
round one of those good weak men who meet us so frequently in Russian literature, 
the progeny of Hamlet without the genius. A hard-working reviewer, concerned less 
to influence anybody’s taste than to provide a decently descriptive guide for very 
diverse appetites, will not be saved a page of Lunacharski for any help he may get 
from that gentleman’s present editors. “ His greatness is his schematism, and the 
consequentialness of his plays.” Never introduce a writer with such a name to 
intellectuals only ; half of these will in any case embrace him for his final syllable, 
and the other half for his first two; try to enlist as readers a few open-minded 
Philistines like me, and start us off from something that will at least yield a 
meaning to reflection. The stories by this Bolshevik Minister of Education read 
like the work of an honest, energetic, educated person with his heart in the right place, 
inspired by an innocuously fermenting mysticism. As a statesman, Lunacharski 
may be schematic; but as a dramatist not very consequential. 

The way to present exotics is the way of the late Mr. Calderon with Tchekhof. 
His scholarly translation is in much more life-like English than most of the above, 
but what I would chiefly emphasise is the example set by his introduction, which 
really “‘ introduces” and helps us to understand. The result is that even those 
who remain unconverted have the benefit of seeing just where the issue lies. His 
illuminating distinctions between his author’s method and that of Western drama 
I can very confidently recommend ; my objections are, that much for which he 
claims novelty is as old as Shakespeare and the Greeks, and, that to some of us 
every item of his defence at once suggests its own damning précis. (E.g., section 
iv.—the stuff is so desultory that it requires the producer to pull it together.) 
He calls Tchekof (but say Russian drama) “ centrifugal’, ours ‘“‘ centripetal ” ; 
good ; but drama is a matter not of dynamics merely; a true drama is a vital 
synthesis ; substitute rather ‘‘ catabolic ” and “ anabolic,’ and you have a pair of 
labels that may give you to think. 

With Benavente we are, naturally, in a very different atmosphere. Mr. Underhill’s 
translation reads, on the whole, extremely well; in contrast to his introduction, 
which is abstract, nebulous, and scarcely consistent. I cannot see that The School for 
Princesses is, in the last resort, ironic. One trait of the ‘‘ Latin’ races which the 
serious Teuton frequently misinterprets is a certain worldly seriousness ; it has, in 
fact, descended to them from Latin literature itself. The far from worldly moral 
that the truest happiness is to be found in devotion to some higher than selfish 
interest, is given in this playa worldly, or should we say a political, application, through 
material distinctly original and in a manner substantially dramatic. The dialogue 
sparkles ; the style is fluent and pointed ; there is originality in stage-effects ; there 
is at times a polished, and even occasionally searching, sententiousness such as is 
not to be found in our own drama more recently than Sheridan. The theme curiously 
recalls to me the popularity in early Spanish literature of moral apologues specially 
adapted for the edification of adolescent royalty. All this is rather oddly mixed with 
stale stuff about flirting in dark corners ; presumably for the groundlings of Madrid. 
Field of Ermine is an equally individual and more serious work. Not less in their 
trivialities than in their strong vein of sentiment, their elegant artifice, and, I would 
add, in the refreshing sincerity of their fundamental idealism, these plays are an 
interesting contrast to the type, as inartistic as immoral, as crude as it is silly, which 
now threatens almost to monopolise the Northern theatre. 

Sophocles is said to have characterised one stage of his artistic development as 
“« pikron”? (literally “‘ bitter”) and “ technical.” Mr. Galsworthy’s work is about as 
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remote as any competent playwright’s could well be from those profoundly religious 
tragedies, but Old English does not make the first time that it has reminded me of 
that pair of epithets. The stage-craft and the realism are those of an expert, while 
the sourness of the earlier writings has matured into a certain astringency. Mr. 
Galsworthy, with all his knowledge and invention, has not the art which conceals 
art. The pietistic sister is a lay figure, and the fun (as generally) is strangely cold. 
Ratscasile is first rate pastiche-with-a-difference ; its terseness and gusto are irre- 
sistible ; and here is the true art of rhyme. The merits of the three items following 
are very various, but in no case predominantly dramatic. Mr. Masefield’s rather 
jejune blank verse melodrama is dove-tailed with—and at one point attached by 
a slender thread to—an independent narrative in lyrical ‘“‘ choruses ” delightfully 
musical, full of pretty and picturesque touches, and showing a nice sense of climax ; 
for the rest, it suggests a healthy-minded precocious schoolboy : 


Prophet. She sent for them ? 


Ashotal. She said so. 

Prophet. But for what ? 
To be a bodyguard ? 

Ashotal. She did not say, 


But that is what they will be when they come. 
Prophet. Then she suspects us. 
Ashotal. Probably. 
Fehu. The hag ! 


Not all, but far too much of it, is like that. Crossings tells how some children, given a 
fortnight’s independence, verify every article of a grim aunt’s black predictions ; 
but what she sees as enormities are for them adventure~and romance in a ghostly 
milieu ; and such innocence disarms Nemesis. There is enough of the characteristic 
elfin wistfulness to please Mr. de la Mare’s many admirers, but he ought to have 
known better than to make seven-years talk like three. Atonement is a series of 
discussions, racy, lifelike, and with some shrewd home-thrusts, about the problem of 
governing India; but the upshot is of the most unconvincing, and not even by being 
festooned ona few pegs of action can conversation become drama. ‘True drama makes 
us feel the diversity of life, by showing us how any or every single speech may have 
very different significances for different agents ; and the wonder of life, by an object- 
lesson of the unpredictability, and therefore often perversity, of the effects of action. 
Even the equivoque and the contretemps may be made great things when they have 
great material. ‘True drama is above all things subtle ; and the right sort of subtlety, 
on its ironic or comic side, may be seen to admiration both in Mr. Gribble’s clever 
and amusing phantasy, and in the first (for example) of Mr. Rubinstein’s five trifles, 
all unpretentious as these are. In the last-mentioned, a young, keen, ambitious 
dramatist is attending the first of his own first-nights ; the apathy, and still worse the 
noisiness, of a West-end dress-circle madden him ; his attempts to silence them create 
an uproar of resentment which goads him to an outburst of vituperation. When I 
read that speech of his, and realise, without having the joke spoiled by its being too 
grossly thrust at me, that he is shouting down his own first play ; when I see him 
finally carried out, struggling, as an interrupter ; then I experience that one sensation 
which is the dramatic one, and which, while it has its degrees, and varies with the 
frivolity or otherwise of what occasions it, is always, in its way, an intellectual ecstasy. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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THE FARINGTON DIARY. By JosrPpH FarIncTON, R.A. Volume IV (1806- 
1808). Hutchinson. 21s. 

THE LETTERS OF MADAME. Edited by GerrrupE Scorr STEVENSON. 
Volume I (1661-1708). Arrowsmith. 18s. 


MR. PEPYS. ByJ.R. Tanner, M.A., Litt.D. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
THE FUGGER NEWS-LETTERS. Edited by Vicror Kiarwitt. Lane. 16s. 


E Farington Diary maintains the even tenor of its agreeable way, and the fourth 
volume fully justifies the promise of others in the near future. Farington, as 
diarists should be, is a born gossip. Nothing comes amiss to his receptive record, 
from Boswell’s description of the death-bed of General Paoli to the merits of Turner 
as a painter. The academic mind changes little. In 1807, Benjamin West, having 
“been to Turner’s Gallery was disgusted with what he found there,” to him only 
“ crude blotches ; nothing could be more vicious.” Mr. Angerstein, to whom this 
country owes so much, fills many interesting pages. Born, as he told Farington, in 
St. Petersburg, his first wife was a Mrs. Crokatt, whose first husband shot himself, 
but the “ball lodged under his ear and did not kill him, but he died of a locked jaw,” 
not, fortunately, before he had settled £20,000 upon his widow. After early finan- 
cial troubles, Angerstein made a fortune which enabled him not merely to live com- 
fortably at Blackheath and to buy an estate of Lord Mountrath of 6,000 acres, but, 
what was much more important, to indulge his exceptional genius as a collector. 
The purchase of Rembrandt’s famous picture “ The Woman taken in Adultery,” 
is the complete history of all such transactions. Brought over by a Frenchman, it was 
exhibited at Christie’s for sale and caused an immense sensation. West— a good judge 
in spite of his anti-Turner bias—declared it to be “ in its way, the finest piece of art in 
the world.” The spectators were so “ struck with reverence of it” that “ all who 
approached it pulled off their hats,” but, as is not unusual on these occasions, experts 
differed. Northcote, while admitting the picture was “ beautifully coloured and 
harmonised ”’, declared “‘ there was so much misery in the picture, the figures were so 
petite and mean that he would not give twopence for it ”—nor were there wanting 
those who even questioned its authenticity. One thought it was not painted by 
Rembrandt, but by another artist “ whose name he could not recall.” Sir N. Holland, 
a great patron of the arts, felt it was “ too smooth and polished,” but then he was said 
by some he patronised to “ know the quality of a picture better than him who painted 
it.”’ Laurence, however, had no doubt, and at once took a chaise and set off post haste 
to Mr. Angerstein at Blackheath. . 

Even in those days the price was estimated at £4,000 to £5,000. Angerstein, though 
bitten, had said two things were wanting to buy sucha picture, “ room and money.” 
Such was his theory, but his practice was above such pettifogging restrictions. At 
the sale, Christie’s was crowded, all the amateurs and picture dealers were there. 
The picture was knocked down for £5,000, but it had been bought in, despite Mr. 
Angerstein’s bid of £4,000, and the proprietors declared that if their price was not 
obtained the picture would be taken abroad and offered to the F rench Museum. The 
next day, Angerstein, true to his real self, careless of price or space, went with 
Laurence to the owner, and the picture became his : the Frenchman, also true to type, 
imploring him not to mention the price, which “itis thought was £4,000 ‘or guineas’”’, 
and the famous picture now adorns the National Gallery. 
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Living in an age of wine drinkers, Farington is always interested in questions of 
health. Some of his acquaintance compromised by drinking wine only when enter- 
taining, while he learns to his astonishment that Sir Nathaniel Holland has never 
been drunk ; but then he had “a strong prejudice against wine and thinks it a kind 
of poison,” while his more human brother who slept ill, “ thought if he refrained from 
wine all would be well,” but admitted that he “‘ had not yet had resolution to do so.” 
A doctor friend declares that it is better to get drunk every now and then than to 
drink a pint of wine every day. Lord Thomond, his friend and patron, who married 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ daughter, gave up port and drank only Madeira and that 
moderately, but on one unfortunate occasion, passing a pleasant day with Mr. 
Canning, “ partook of Carp, Turtle, etc., Hock, Claret, Madeira,” and, alas, “ the 
Turtle was dressed too high and his Lordship suffered inconvenience from it.” 

The volume is embellished with the pictures by Laurence of George IV, painted 
for the Pope, now in the Vatican Gallery, and of his ill-fated Queen, whom the artist 
paints much more attractive than tradition. Of the Royal Family, Lady Thomond 
believed the Duke of Cumberland to be the best ; “‘ he now goes to Church regularly, 
and has left off swearing.” The Duke of Cambridge comes next in order of merit 
and a vivacious picture is given of William IV who, on receiving the Freedom of 
Lynn, proposed six bumper toasts and prefaced each with a speech, declaring that the 
Whigs had brought his family to the throne, and that he would always support them, 
as indeed in due course he did like a man, with a little pressure from Lord Grey and 
Brougham. 

The directors of the Bank of England may be consoled in their work of destruction 
by reading that Soane “‘ pulled down part of the Bank, particularly the Rotunda, 
which was designed by Sir Robert Taylor, and has built in room of it one in much 
worse taste,” and contemporary criticism declared he was wise, inasmuch as “ it 
could no longer be a reproach to him by its contrast to all the bad taste which he, 
Soane, had manifested in every other part.” 

The Letters of Madame were written by Elizabeth Charlotte, Princess Palatine and 
second wife of Philippe Duc d’Orléans, brother to Louis XIV, and mother of the 
Regent. She regrets not having been a man, and says she would have made “‘ a much 
better Elector than Madame,” and it was certainly unfortunate for her son, the Regent, 
that he was not under her control ; his great qualities would have had a fairer chance 
of development. At any rate she had no feminine vanity. Personal ugliness, not 
apparent in her portrait, does not worry her :— 

I see around me women whom I used to know as beauties and they are now uglier 
than I am. No one living would recognise Madame de Valliére now, and Madame de 
Montespan has a skin like a piece of paper that children have played with. 

The frontispiece represents a shrewd and by no means ill-favoured personality, 
which her marriage must have tested to the full. That an open rupture was avoided 
is a great tribute to her common sense. Monsieur, the leader of social life at Versailles, 
was a vicious degenerate generally suspected of having poisoned his first wife, the 
fascinating sister of Charles II, and the fact that he was surrounded by a court of 
€ven more vicious sycophants, all solid against the new wife, made her position almost 
intolerable. Still, she managed to live happily with her husband until the birth of 
her daughter, and afterwards, although they agreed to lead their lives apart, there was 
no open breach. She secured the friendship of Louis XIV, and, what was not so easy, 
kept it to the end. 

Madame was certainly outspoken, which does not detract from the interest of her 
letters. At times her frankness rather troubled the King. He sent 
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his confessor to mine to tell him to give me a good wigging on three counts. First, 
because I was too free with my language, and told the Dauphin that I could see him 
stripped from head to foot and neither he nor any one else would lead me into tempta- 
tion. Secondly, that I allow my lady to have lovers ; and thirdly, that I joked with the 
Princesse de Conti about these gallants ! 


Such royal interference was little to her liking : it would have been all “ right for his 
precious Maintenon: she was born for that sort of treatment, but I was not.” 
Her dislike of that austere figure was frank and determined : “‘ She is a wicked fiend, 
pursued and fawned upon by all, but not loved by anyone ” except the King, “‘ who 
never loved any of his mistresses as devotedly as he loves her.” 

“Old slops ” and “slut” are freely brought into play, but then Madame de 
Maintenon had arranged the marriage of her son, the future Regent, with Madame de 
Blois, whom she described as “‘ a disgusting creature who gets as drunk as a fiddler 
three or four times a week,” and undoubtedly had much to do with her daughter’s 
peal of which she equally disapproved. She sees a good deal of James II in 
exile :-— 

Our dear King James is good and honest, but the most incompetent man I have ever 
seen in my life. A child of seven would not make such silly mistakes as he makes. 


When King James talked to her of his wealth, his Queen exclaimed : ‘“ Money, 
he never had any ; I never knew him to have a halfpenny.”” The poor exile claims 
that he spent it all on ships and armaments. “‘ Yes,” said the Queen, “ and a lot of 
good they did you. Why, they have all been used against you ” ; and Madame, on 
the authority of Lady Portsmouth, quotes a saying of Charles II :— 
My brother will lose his kingdoms through his religious zeal, and his soul through 
his unsightly wantons. 


This is a fascinating collection of letters, and “‘ Volume I’ would seem to hold 
out prospects of more to come, soon, one hopes, to be realised, not the less because 
they are admirably translated. 

Mr. Pepys is fairly described as “ an introduction to the Diary together with a 
short sketch of his later life.” The highbrow mind is a little too ready to adopt a 
supercilious air towards works of this kind which serve a useful purpose. This 
particular one is really well done by a writer who is a master of his subject, and will 
lead many into the right path to whom the six stout volumes of the complete edition 
might seem rather overwhelming. Mr. Tanner reminds us that the diary is no com- 
plete record of its author, a point often overlooked. The topical prudery of Blackwood 
in describing him as a “ parvenu” and ‘‘a very odious specimen of a Cockney ” was as 
wrong in its facts as its judgment. It was Pepys’ family connection with Lord Sand- 
wich which started him in his career of public service, and his failings as disclosed 
were more venial than odious, while much of his best work was done after he gave up 
keeping the diary as a comparatively young man. 

The Fugger News-Letters deserve more than a short notice. As a first-hand record 
of events in Europe in the sixteenth century they must be unique. The massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Spanish Armada, 
are all treated with a detached interest, and the letters no doubt fully served their 
purpose in keeping the great banking firm to which they were addressed well in touch 
with European affairs. It is a pity the notes are concealed in an appendix. Without 
these the letters seem rather disconnected. Even historical “‘ tit-bits ” are none the 


worse for a binding thread. 
CHARTRES BIRON 
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COOKERY 


THE GENTLE ART OF COOKERY. By Mrs. C. F. Lever and Miss OLGA 
HartLey. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND HELPING. By X. Marcet Bou.estin. Heinemann. 6s. 
FOOD AND THE FAMILY. By V.H. Mottram. Nisbet. 53s. 


“ For my own part, I mind my belly very studiously and very carefully ; for I look 
upon it that he who does not mind his belly will hardly mind anything else.” —Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. 


M I worthy to write anything about cookery, or, harder task, to comment on the 
ae of others on this truly fundamental subject ? Cookery is a science, and I 
busy myself professionally with science ; to write of it worthily demands a certain lyric 
note, and I have written lyric verse ; it is an experimental study, and I have experi- 
mented. But this will not suffice ; what more ? I talk of food readily, a trait which 
M. Boulestin commends; I read of it with application; I consume it with dis- 
cretion. When it is good and well-cooked I feel a calm and holy gratitude ; when it is — 
good and perfectly cooked, seasoned with a touch of imagination, and served with a 
smile by the woman who has herself prepared it for the table, then the thankfulness 
of sacred love is tinged with a touch of the passion of love profane. On the other hand, 
few people eat badly-cooked food with more distaste than myself, and few can have 
eaten more of it. Indifference to cooking is an abiding mystery to me. I see daily 
men of breeding and distinction eating without a murmur food that would revolt a 
Normandy peasant, and I have never yet ceased to wonder at it. I see well-washed 
and handsomely-painted people in West-end restaurants swallowing lemon sole 
smothered in a stringy preparation of cheese under the impression that they are eating 
a supreme product of culinary art because it is called on the menu Sole Mornay, and 
marvel that men should do this thing. (The women, of course, yes, even that rose- 
cheeked Laura whom you, young sir, imagine to be dreaming of love by still lakes at 
evening, are thinking languishingly of the Péche Melba at the end, and hoping 
unconsciously that it will be made with tinned peaches.) Yes, I have the right spirit : 
I know, even, the difference between merely good cookery and cookery supremely 
right, such as can only be achieved by those who have either affection or respect for 
the eater. But my technical knowledge is weak, for I myself have never attempted 
anything at all ambitious, anything that required attention to more than one pot. 

These two books that stand named first at the head of this Chronicle are, 
speaking generally, worthy of high commendation: so much may be said at 
once without fear. They are, I must give warning, not for the ordinary tin-bursting, 
“white sauce”’-making food-mauler.* They are not full of “simple recipes for 
pretty sweets” such as give directions to put a tinned pineapple through the mincing 
machine, throw some crystallised cherries and boracic acid diluted with cream 
on it, and call it “‘ Ananas a la Saperlipopette.”” Some of the recipes are troublesome, 
pA eet AEM EES Tele Sea CM eh ial ANIME MOR ERLE DS PO 


* How truly do Mrs. Leyel and Miss Hartley say ‘‘ The ‘ white sauce ’ prepared in 
many kitchens would be useful for pasting scraps in albums on wet days ”—a pastime 


of our childhood, ladies, but not of to-day, for which higher delights are demanded— 
“but is not fit for eating.” 
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0 ieee i manipulation of several vessels 5 some are, on the other 
a = s at pie ; but all require care, cleanliness, and discretion. The cook who 
properly, turn out an eatable omelette, and make a perfect baked custard 
a profit very greatly by these books ; others will gain, alas, very little from M. 
Soucy poner only a partial profit from the ladies’. I make this distinction 
e ladies’ book contains certain features by which even the most incompetent, 
even a university-trained girl, can benefit. Mrs. Leyel and Miss Hartley know who » 
make the best jams and marmalades and other preserves—and know right, too, as I 
can bear witness—who put up the best sundries, and where the more recondite 
treasures of the store cupboard are to be best purchased, and have had the courage to 
make a chapter on the subject, naming names, under the title “‘ The Alchemist’s 
Cupboard.” Short of botargo, and a few such relishes, guava jelly, sharks’ fins and 
so on—they might as well have mentioned Orange Street while they were about it— 
the housewife will find here everything she needs, with wise words of guidance. I 
agree with these ladies on so many of the points which they make in their supremely 
competent and comprehensive discourse that I find it hard to know what to choose for 
comment. ‘They are very good on chicken. I approve their commendation of sand- 
wich lunches, and, incidentally, of Veda bread, but it takes a good woman to make a 
good sandwich, one who realises that what is hidden is more important than what 
shows. Cold bread sauce, very good : no cayenne in it ? Green gooseberry sauce ; 
must try it. Vandalism to cook strawberries : certainly, if they are sweet and in sound 
condition. Of course the little wild strawberries are the fellows, but they are hard to 
come by in England. While on this matter of strawberries and vandalism, what about 
cooking fresh peaches, which our authors would seem to commend ? I smell heresy. 
A trifle, M. Boulestin, but why call your elaborate dish of cooked peaches, with its 
eau de vie de framboises and tomato jam, by that gentlest and simplest of names, 
Péches Barbara? Péches Lusitania, if you will,{but keep Barbara for some simple dish, 
flavoured, perhaps, with thyme, too good for any but those who have very clean palates. 
And I am not very happy in this matter of the elaborate cooking of soles, to which 
M. Boulestin inclines. I rather think that a really first-rate sole should be either 
grilled or fried: the flavour is so delicate that overmuch saucing is reprehensible. 
More might be said of quinces in both these books : to my mind they have one of the 
supreme flavours. These, however, are but quibbles. All serious students of cookery 
must have both these books, in which learning, experience, and a calm enthusiasm 
are evident on every page. For those who like reading in bed, as I do not, here are 
good bedside books. 

Professor Mottram’s book deals with the scientific aspect of eating, but let no one 
shun it on that account, for the author evidently has a palate, a stomach, and a sense 
of humour as well as a brain. It is mainly concerned with food values, both the 
zsthetic and the economic aspect being taken into account. Food fads, named as 
such, are discussed with learning and moderation. What is known of vitamins is 
succinctly exposed. One of the sensations of the book is the explosion of the great egg 
myth, the egg being, for its price, one of the least nourishing of foods. “ Eggs is eggs, 
and eggs is dear”, as the editor of this paper, quoted by M. Boulestin, long ago dis- 
covered. To indicate the comprehensiveness of the book I may say that the author 
has some very wise words to say on diet in relation to that morning sickness which 
is widely but erroneously held to be inseparably connected with the perpetuation of 
the race. Would I had more room in which to commend this sane and human book. 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COBBETT. By G. D. H. Coxz. Collins. 18s. 
ROBERT OWEN. By G. D. H. Core. Benn. 15s. 


LONDON LIFE IN THE XVIII CENTURY. By M. Dororny Grorce. Kegan 
Paul. 2is. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE. 2 Vols. By J.A.SpENpER. Cassell. 305. 
INDIA ASI KNEWIT. By Sir Micuart O’Dwyer. Constable. 18s. 


THE HEART OF ARYAVARTA. (A Study of the Psychology of Indian Unrest.) 
By the Eart or RonaLpsHay. Constable. 14s. 


PARNELL. By St. JoHN Ervine. Benn. 125. 6d. 


Peete biography is a new field for Mr. Cole, and he has made a brilliant 
start in it with The Life of William Cobbett and Robert Owen. 'The Cobbeitt, 
indeed, is one of the best things he has ever written. It is better than the Owen, 
because it is deeper, fuller and more sympathetic. Mr. Cole, it is evident, loves 
Cobbett and respects Owen. That is not mere caprice on his part, nor is it 
because he looks with more. favour on Cobbett’s than on Owen’s aims. Both men, 
indeed, were in revolt against the injustice and the rottenness of their age, both were 
champions of the popular cause ; but of the two it was Owen who had the big and 
constructive ideas which, even though they failed in his own day, must appeal to the 
Socialist in ours. And yet most of us, whether Socialists or not, will agree with Mr. 
Cole in finding Cobbett the more attractive person. Owen throughout his long life 
was something of a prig, and something of a bore, and in his final religious and spirit- 
ualistic stage he became, as Mr. Cole puts it, ‘‘ less a man than a walking principle.” 
He lived for his ideals and he will live by them in history. The ideals developed as 
Owen advanced in experience and by experiment, but they were consistent, all spring- 
ing as they did from his deep-rooted conviction that man is absolutely the creature of 
his environment. His factory reforms, his zeal for education, his Co-operative schemes 
and Labour Exchanges and Trades Unions—even his atheist propaganda—were all 
efforts after that new Society based on the association of free and enlightened men 
which dominated his thoughts. It is not unfair to call him a Utopian. In the earlier 
period at New Lanark his reforms were practical enough and were, indeed, acclaimed 
by a ruling class anxious to reconcile philanthrophy with exploitation ; but, as he 
expanded, the millennium came nearer—it was “always just round the next corner. He 
was running so fast towards it that he had no time to notice the pitfalls in the way.” 
Yet, despite his mistakes in action, and his prosiness in exposition, Owen holds his 
place, as Mr. Cole insists, as immensely the greatest figure in the early development 
of British Socialism and perhaps in the whole of British Socialist history. Owen was 
the salt of the earth. 

_ And what of Cobbett ? He, too, was good salt, but there were pepper and mustard 
in him. He was often violent and noisy, but never merely sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing. He was, in fact, the most trenchant political polemist of his time—of 
all times, some would say. He called himself a porcupine ; he was compared by Heine 
to a hound and by Carlyle to a rhinoceros—all formidable beasts after their kind ! 
He had a strong John Bullish strain in him—an intense affection for England, and 
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particularly for rural England, for beer (in moderation), and for the monarchy, a 
hatred of those who had spoiled his Old England, Whig and Tory landlords and 
manufacturers, tea-drinkers, Malthusian economists, Scottish “ feelosofers,”’ canting 
Methodists and callous lawyers. He had many professions in his time; he was 
attorney’s clerk, soldier, teacher, journalist, farmer, Member of Parliament. But 
he came of peasant stock, and at heart he was always the peasant, lover of the land 
and the labourer, a champion of popular rights, who was little interested in theories 
but had an unerring eye for facts and abuses. He was not always sound in his own 
remedies and he was often unjustly intolerant of other peoples’. He backed Owen 
in the matter of factory reforms, though he scoffed at the “ Plan ” for the employment 
of the poor—Mr. Owen’s “ parallelograms of paupers”’ as he called it. He gave a 
rather grudging support to the Trade Unionists, whom he never really understood. 
He was no Socialist, but an individualist Tory who became an individualist 
Radical—with a dislike for many of the Radical leaders and particularly for Francis 
Place. He looked back to the old glory that had departed, rather than forward to the 
*“ New Society.” Nevertheless, though he had no gospel to proclaim, he played a 
very important part in this stormy transition period. He was fighting in his own 
virile way—and a way that was understanded of the people—for the independence 
and happiness of the poor. It is impossible to take an exact measure of his achieve- 
ment. But Mr. Cole’s admirable Life shows us that this quarrelsome, egotistical, 
warm-hearted agitator is not merely a fascinating character for the historian, but a 
man who has left his mark on history. 

Mrs. George’s study of eighteenth-century London is a very valuable piece of work. 
She gives us a wealth of information about the life of the common people—vital 
statistics, trades, wages and conditions of work, apprenticeship, housing and health, 
private and public manners—and she has sifted and arranged and documented her 
material with great skill. The picture is not a pretty one. The brutality, debauchery, 
disease and crime that prevailed in the eighteenth century are appalling to us in the 
twentieth. 

But Mrs. George shows that, if the latter part of her period is compared with the 
earlier, there is a marked improvement. The pessimists of 1800 complained that 
there had been a deterioration in standards of life and manners during the preceding 
generation, and the modern school of social historians, she suggests, make the same 
complaint. But surely the modern historians, in stressing the evil results of the 
Industrial Revolution and the Enclosures, are talking of the countryside and the 
provincial towns, not of the metropolis. London was exceptional, as Mrs. George says 
and as we all agree. It was not this Industrial Revolution, but the earlier revolution 
in foreign trade and commerce that created their problems. Mrs. George shows us 
how these problems were attacked by administrative and judicial reforms and by the 
growth of a humane spirit which became more and more insistent in demanding 
remedies for social abuses. An orgy of gin-drinking, indeed, from 1720 to 1750 had 
deplorable effects ; but in the second half of the century things were steadily mending. 
There were critics, of course, who would not see it, who insisted that the rabble was 
worse than it had ever been. But the best judges, both native and foreign, were in no 
doubt about the improvement. An amusing instance of one foreigner’s enthusiasm 
is to be found in Archenholtz’s reference to the “‘ superb ”’ lighting of the London 
streets about 1780. ‘‘ The lamps,”’ he says, “‘ which have two or four branches, are 
enclosed in crystal globes and fixed on posts at a little distance from each other. 
‘They are lighted at sunset in winter as well as in summer, whether the moon shines 
or not. In Oxford Road alone there are more lamps than in all the city of Paris.” 
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And the truth of the matter was set out by another writer half-a-century later when 

gas had come into use. Archenholtz’s superb lamps, he says, were small tin vessels, 
half filled with the worst train-oil that the parochial authorities . . . could 
purchase at the lowest price to themselves and the highest charge to the ratepayers. 
In this fluid fish-blubber was a piece of cotton twist which formed the wick. A set of 
greasy fellows redolent of Greenland Dock were employed to trim and light these lamps, 
which they accomplished by the apparatus of a formidable pair of scissors, a flaming 
flambeau of pitched rope and a rickety ladder, to the annoyance and danger of all 
passers-by. The oil vessel and wick were enclosed in a case of semi-opaque glass... 
which obscured even the little light it encircled. 


Yet Archenholtz was not quite wrong ; what he saw was a real advance. And as 

with lamps, so with other and more important things. In Mrs. George’s words, 
London had become healthier ; the dangers and uncertainties of life had been lessened, 
partly by a change of manners, greater cleanliness, less drinking, partly by a better police, 
and by the reform of some gross abuses in poor law administration. Crimes of violence 
were fewer and different in kind, and there had been a great reduction in the number of 
prisoners for debt. The traditional violence and brutality of the London populace was 
gradually diminishing. ; 


Mr. J. A. Spender stands in the front rank of English journalists and publicists. 
A close student of affairs, honest and generous in his judgments of men, clear in his 
style, he seldom writes anything that is not worth reading and digesting. These two 
volumes on politics are the fruit of a ripe experience, and happily we can enjoy Mr. 
Spender without necessarily agreeing with all his views. He gives us interesting 
sketches of the great Parliament-men of the last two generations—Cobden and Bright, 
Palmerston, Dizzy, Gladstone, Chamberlain and Parnell, ‘“C.B.”, Morley, Balfour, 
Asquith, Lloyd George. But he is not a mere laudator temporis acti se puero. He 
has much to say on the problems of to-day and to-morrow—American and French 
and German politics, Second Chambers, the Labour Party, the Press, the chances of 
revolution, international affairs. Mr. Spender, of course, is always a staunch 
Liberal, criticising without abusing his opponents, believing that Liberalism, despite 
its diminished glory, has a useful role to play in the State. His real purpose, however, 
is not to grind a party axe, but to exalt Parliament. He has a passion for the House of 
Commons, and a vigilant eye for the dangers that threaten its prestige and its power. 
Amongst these, naturally enough, he envisages the possible advent of a Lenin or a 
Mussolini, the encroachments of the executive, the flooding of the House with tied 
Trade Union delegates, the instability resulting from a three-party system, and, 
above all, the belittling of Westminster by the popular Press. But it is strange that 
he has nothing to say about the fundamental vice of the British Parliament. That 
vice is that our omnicompetent sovereign assembly is really incompetent to deal with 
the enormous mass of work that has been thrust upon it—or rather that it has taken 
upon itself—in these latter days. If democracy is to be more than a name, it will not 
_ be by the people thinking more of Parliament, as Mr. Spender suggests, but less. 
We do not want to abolish the House of Commons ; but we shall have to limit it to 
those functions that it can perform properly, and to devolve the rest on other and 
fitter bodies, regional, local or functional. 


C M. LLOYD 


